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UNITED STATES BEE-KEEPERS’ UNION. 





Report of the 29th Annual Convention Held at | 
Omaha, Nebr., Sept. 13-15, 1898. 


DR. A. Bs MASON, SEC. 
{Continued from page 708.] 
SECOND DAY—FoRENOON SESSION. 


The next on the program was a paper from Dr. C. C. 
Miller, which he read as follows: 


Bee-Keepers and Supply Manufacturers. 
Supply manufacturers and dealers cannot exist without 








bee-keepers, and bee-keepers would have a good deal harder 


Exhibit of the Nebraska Commission in the Apiary Building at the Trans-Mississippi Exposition at Omaha. 


time without those who make and sell bee-supplies. So there 
should be the most cordial understanding, between them. 
What better place to encourage such understanding than at a 
convention like this, where both meet face to face? I believe 
manufacturers are anxious to know just what will best meet 
the needs of bee-keepers, that being to their own interest, so 
let each bee-keeper make known what he desires different, 
and if his desire cannot be met he may at least have the satis- 
faction of knowing why it cannot be met. On the other hand, 
it is possiblethat manufacturers and dealers may make some 
suggestions for the benefit of those who order from them. 


By way of introducing the subject, and with no thought 
of covering any great part of the ground, I may be allowed to 
say a littleas to what I might like, or dislike, from a bee- 
keeper’s standpoint. 


I remember a time when I received—I think five was the 
number—large, heavy boxes filled with material to be put 
together. I opened one, finding part of the pieces I wanted, 
but notall. There was no means of knowing whether the 
the parts wanted might not bein the bottom of the box, so 
almost the entire contents had to be emptied. Not until the 
fifth box was opened were the proper parts found. Under- 
standing that there was scarcely room for the boxesin the 
room where they were, and that it was heavy work moving 
them around, you may appreciate the situation. The moral 
of it is, that it will be wellin sending out goods to have in 
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mind not merely the convenience of packing, but to have some 
regard for the convenience of those at the other end of the 
line. 

It would be unfair not to make grateful mention of great 
advance in this direction. The last considerable shipment of 
supplies I received was a lot of shipping-cases. It wasn’t this 
year! Each package was complete in itself, containing all the 
parts needed for so many shipping-cases, there was no need 
to open another package till all in that had been used up, just 
the right amount of each kind of pieces, the right number and 
the right kind of nails—I tell you, it was a real pleasure to 
know that some one had been studying, not how to get 
through with his job in the easiest way possible, but to make 
my job as pleasant as possible. 

One of the great evils is the trying to have everything at 
as low a price as possible, without regard to lasting quality or 
permanent value. Just so the price is low. I don’t know 
whether bee-keepers or manufacturers are most to blame for 
this. The result is some tendency toward sham and shoddy. 

Another evil running parallel with this is, going to ex- 
tremes with the matter of uniformity. 

It’s a good thing to have goods at low prices, and it helps 
toward this to have only one variety of an article for all, but 
it’s carrying the thing a little too far when a standard article 
is so cheapened in price that it becomes flimsy, and thus dear 
in the long run, so that those who want a good article, and are 
willing to pay for ita fair price are obliged to pay an extra 
price because of having goods made to order. Instead of 
catering to the desire for extremely low prices with little re- 
gard to real value, it might be to the interest of al! concerned 
if manufacturers would do their pushing in the direction of 
better goods at fair prices. 

I wanta good frame with metal spacers, and Iam told 
such a frame cannot be on the regular list because such 
spacers would be in the way of the uncapping-knife, and altho 
I work entirely for comb honey, and altho frames ia the brood- 
chamber are less and less used for extracting, yet for the re- 
mote possibility that some time I may change my plans and 
want to use brood-combs for extracting, I am told that such 
frames as I want would break in on entire uniformity, so I 
must fall in line and use frames I don’t want and don’t like, 
or else pay an extra price as a penalty for varying from the 
standard. I submit that’s carrying uniformity a little too far. 


A good many believe—and perhaps no one disputes it— 
that the most satisfactory hive-cover, and the cheapest in the 
long run, is one covered with tin. Will you show me such a 
cover listed in any catalog? Those who want them and will 
have them must pay the extra price for varying. Would it 
not be a wise thing for manufacturers to encourage, rather 
than to discourage, what they must believe for the best good 
of bee-keepers, by putting such goods on their lists, even if 
the price must be high? Give us the chance, at least, for get- 
ting the best goods, if we are willing to pay the price, and 
encourage beginners to get what will be the cheapest in the 
long run. 

Now that’s enough to start on, and I'll listen to what 
others desire, and especially to what manufacturers and 
dealers desire on the part of bee-keapers. C. C. MILLER. 


A. I. Root—In regard to the idea of marking on the out- 
side of packages what ison the inside, I know that Idid a 
good deal of scolding about that a couple of yearsago. Almost 
all kinds of our supplies now have a list on the outside of the 
package, indicating what is inside. The modern way of put- 
ting up goods is to put a printed slip on the ofttside indicating 
what isinside. That can be done very easily by having a 
printed slip for regular goods. Certain things we put up in 
regular packages so they can be put up in quantity, and then 
these goods are markt on a printed list and the printed list 
can be gummed on the outside of the package. We can 
easily do that when the goods are regular, but when somebody 
orders something special, or orders goods modified in a special 
way, itis harder. During this last season, when there was 
such a rush, lam afraid our folks were notso exact about 
that, to stick to that plan of marking the goods on the outside 
of the cases. 

Mr. Masters—I would like to give the supply dealers an 
idea or,two. I have been buying supplies for the last ten or 
a dozen years, and there is one thing I have always objected 
to, andthat is putting the heart side of a boardinside. I 
want the heart side of a board outside. I often have covers 
come to me with the heart side below. 

A. I. Root—From our place ? 

Mr. Masters—Yes, sir; from your place. It is almost im- 
possible to keep them from springing. I have thought that I 
would write to the manufacturers in regard to the matter, but 
I have not done it. I think this is just the place to speak of 





it. That is the main complaint I have to make. 
will reform and not do it again. 

Dr. Miller—There is one little item thatI want to Speak 
about—lI think all bee-keepers will appreciate it: I mean the 
item of nails. I get some goods andI don’t know, to begiy 
with, the kind of nails I should have. WhenI have foung 
out the kind of nails I should have, when I go to the hard. 
ware store perhaps I can’t find the right kind there. Anq if I 
do find them, I don’t know how many I want, and I wij] likely 
get more or less than I want, and may be I will get the goog. 
partly made up and then have to wait until the next time | 20 
to town, or else make a special trip. When you can be gure 
of getting just the right kind of nails, and just the right nu». 
ber, and all ready to be used, itis a big thing. It is that sort 
of thing that 1 am glad to see the manufacturers are looking 
after. They are doing these things, as I said in my paper. 
and as I thoroughly believe, not because they are good mep, 
but because they want to make money out of us fellows who 
are buying, and they are trying to do the best they can for ys. 
They are wise in their generation. If any of you can think of 
something you want them to do for us, just tell them. They 
are not doing as much as they ought toward making a demand 
for better goods. They are rather catering to the demand for 
low-priced goods, and that is tooapt to mean shoddy goods, 


Mr. Westcott—I have no kick to make at all on the manv- 
facturers, excepting once in awhile. That is, as a genera) 
thing I receive good goods whenever I order; but once ip 
awhile when I write fora half dozen or a dozen hives, I find 
there will be an end that is not good, while the rest wil! be 
perfectly good. It is a good dealof work for a man to go to 
work and make a hive end or aside. So far as the nail ques. 
tion is concerned, I don’t think that amounts to anything. | 
think all of us can buy nails enough to have plenty on 
hand. 

Dr. Miller—About those bad pieces of wood: Sometimes 
I have a package of stuff for 500 frames, and I go to work 
making them up. Here is a bad piece, here another bad 
piece. I lay them all aside, and by and by I have enough 
bad pieces to make a bad frame, and I don’t make it. [ Laugb- 
ter. | 

A. I. Root—We have an inspector who is a very carefu! 
man. If he has any fault, he throws out stuff that is too good 
to throw away. I have enjoined the toys to keep the quality 
of the goods up; if other manufacturers want to make cheap 
goods, iet them doit. The boys sometimes think it is a pretty 
hard state of affairs to let other parties cut below our prices 
and take orders out of our hands. What shall we do? Shal! 
we put in poor stuffin order to meet competitors’ prices, or 
shall we hold up the quality of the goods? If there is any- 
thing that I insist upon more than another it is that we want 
to keep up the quality of “the goods. Cheap John goods don’t 
pay. If Iwas everonthe other side of the question. I beg 
pardon. 

Mr. Danzenbaker—I would like to say a word about No. 
2 sections. There area few dealers in the country who are 
buying these sections and selling them as No. 1, and the peo- 
ple who buy them think they are buying No. 1. That reflects 
upon the manufacturer. The dealer buys them from the 
manufacturer as No. 2, and then sells them for No. 1, and 
charges No. 1 price. I know several men who are doing it. 
Then there was something said about nails. I agree with Dr. 
Miller about the nails. Ithink that is one of the greatest 
favors the manufacturers do us. I live in a large city, 
where there are large hardware stores, and sometimes 
I have gone to half a dozen stores without finding the size and 
kind of nails I wanted. WherelI did find them, I would find 
that I must buy a whole pound, when I only wanted a few. 
Out in the country towns where there are only one, two or 
three stores, you might not be able to find nails atal! of the 
right size. And if you undertake to nail up the hivesor 
frames with nails that are not of the right size, you are apt to 
splitand ruin your stuff. Only sometimes the nails sent are 
a little scant. In putting up ten hives, I have lackt just 
enough for one hive. 

Dr. Miller—My experience is rather the reverse of that. 
I am getting ready to set up a hardware store of my own with 
the extra nails I have accumulated. They always send me& 
great many. I think very likely Mr. Danzenbaker enjoys 
driving nails pretty well. 


Mr. Acklin—In St. Paul and Minneapolis it is almost im- 
possible to get nails of the right size. The nails we get there 
would split any kind of hive-stuff. A great many of our cus- 
tomers have spoken of what a great satisfaction it was to bave 
the nails sent with the goods. Some have spoken of a short- 
age, and we would find out that they had put in more nails 
than were called for on the printed slips of directions. 

Mr. DeLong—I want to ask if thereis any difference de 
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tween the ordinary commercial nails that are purchast at the 
hardware stores, and the nails that the manufacturers of sup- 
plies send out? 

Dr. Miller—Yes, sir. 

Mr. DeLong—A neighbor of mine said the nails were gal- 
yanized, or had gone through some process that prevented 
them from rusting. Nails that will rust in the hive lose their 
efficacy in holding the hive together, and of course a bee- 
keeper who puts up @ good hive out of good material should 
put in good nails so as to keep the good things all together. I 
think the bee supply companies would be a good place for the 
bee-man to buy his nails. I want to say in regard to the sup- 
ply men, that I think they area blessing to the fraternity. 
They are helping to make bee-keeping more easy, and are 
helping to elevate the business. 

Dr. Miller—I want to make an apology. Not so very long 
ago there was put before us what I think Mr. DeLong has re- 
ferred to--that is, what were called cement nails, with a cov- 
ering of cement to make them hold tighter. I said there was 
no need for them—that we could get the same effect cheaper— 
just rust your nails and they will hold tight. After getting 
some of the cement nails, I wanted to take that back. They 
are away ahead of ordinary nails. You can put ina nail so 
small thatit won’t split the wood at all, asan ordinary smooth 
nail would, and the cement nails will hold much tighter. It 
is cheaper in the end to use the cement nails; they cost a lit- 
tle more per pound, but you get more to the pound, as you can 
use a smaller nail. I have gone through the wholesale and 
retail hardware stores in Chicago for the right kind of nails 
without finding them; then I sent to the manufacturers of 
bee-supplies and I would get the right kind. You cannot get 
the right nails in the large places, let alone the smal! places. 
It is a big thing to get the right kind of nails. If you have 
never tried the cement nails, try them and you will be con- 
vinced. 

E. R. Root—I want to say a word in regard to the use of 
wire nails and cut nails. Wire nails won’t draw the boards 
up together; cut naiis will. Wire nails won’s hug the boards 
close, but cement wire nails will draw them up tight. Some- 
time ago the thought occurred to us that we wanted to make 
a better hive, and we put the price up, as we also did the 
quality of the material. The growth of our business has 
shown us that the people appreciate that we want to make 
better goods, even if we have to charge higher prices. Last 
season we had more business than we could possibly take care 
of. Weendeavor not to put knotty or shaky boards in our 
hives. We are endeavoring to give the bee-keepers what they 
want. Weare anxious to see what changes and what im- 
provements can be made. Last yearI traveled a great deal, 
and nearly every year I go around among the bee-keepers and 
see what they want. We want to know how we can improve 
our goods. Words of intelligent criticism are what help us 
supply dealers. In regard to marking packages, we have a 
rubber stamp for marking, but in the rush of the busy season 
we leave that stamp off of some of the packages, probably. I 
presume that some get goods without being stampt. We in- 
tend to put stamps on all packages, indicating the contents of 
the packages. 


Mr. Masters—There is one thing in reference to the nail 
question that I wish to say, that has not been said yet. I find 
that the nails that I get from Mr. Root—and I presume I 
would probably find the same thing with those furnisht by 
other manufacturers—have points. They are sharp-pointed, 
and will stick in. You stick ina nail and it will stay where 
you put it until you strike it. If aman has to hold a nail 
while he gets it started, it is a great inconvenience. These 
pointed nails I have found to be a great advantage in putting 
hives together, especially with the smaller nails. I consider 
cement nails a great advantage. I have found out that the 
nails hold much better. I have sometimes had to drive boards 
apart that had been nailed together, and with the cement rails 
I have found that sometimes the head of the nail would pull 
through the wood rather than let the nail draw out. Itisa 
great advantage to have nails that will hold, and sharp- 
pointed nails. 

A. I. Root—Some one has said that the cement nails are 
cheaper, and they are cheaper for this reason: A smaller nail 
of this kind will hold better than a larger nail that is not 
cemented, 

Mr. Lathrop—Perhaps I am the only manin the room 
who ever thougut of such a thing, but I wish the supply deal- 
ers would use different nails for nailing up cases and boxes. 
They nail them up as if they never expected them to be 
Opened again. I would like them to use short, smooth nails for 
nailing up shipping-boxes—any boxes that contain supplies. 
Sometimes the bee-keeper has to tear the cover of the box all 


to pieces, for the packers have used too many nails, ur the 





nails are so long they won't pull out. An ordinary amount of 
nails will holda box together while itis going from the fac- 
tory to the bee-keeper, and he can open it without destroying 
the boards. 

Dr. Miller—I think the manufacturers should, when they 
send out a case of goods, nail it securely. Sometimes I think 
there are not fastened up tight enough. 

Mr. Danzenbaker—Stuff shipt to our part of the country 
can hardly be nailed tootight. The boxes get handled very 
roughly by many of thecolored freight-handlers. I have sev- 
eral times had guods lost by their not being nailed up strongly 
enough. I would rather have ten boxes nailed up too strongly 
than one that is not nailed strongly enough, and is broken 
apart. 

Dr. Miller—I believe I have had the same feeling that 
Mr. Lathrop has. I suppose itis a hard matter to know how 
to fasten up packages. It makes me feel badly to have to 
split a nice cover all to pieces, but I suppose it is a difficult 
thing to do to strike just the right medium. 


Mr. Danzenbaker—I use a nail-puller, such as dry-goods 
men use in opening boxes. I can draw the nails out and save 
the covers without breaking them. 

Mr. Spaulding—I went into several hardware stores hunt- 
ing for them, and the hardware men said they didn’t keep 
cement nails at all. The traveling men on the road wanted 
to sell them to them, but couldn’t. The hardware men said 
carpenters wanted nails that they could hold in their mouths, 
and that the taste of the cement nails was objectionable. 


E. R. Root—The ordinary hardware dealers do not seem 
to know of the cement nails, but they will after awhile. 

Dr. Miller—Is there anything in the covering of those 
cement nails that is injurious ? 

E. R. Root—It is only a preparation of tar. 

Mr. Rauchfuss—As the supply manufacturers seem will- 
ing to hear a little criticism, I believe this isa good time to 
say something about the way hive-bottoms are made. We get 
bottoms frequently that are in two pieces, and in our dry 
climate they shrink apart and leave quite a big crack. I 
would like to have the bottoms always in one piece. With the 
bodies of the dovetailed hives, if they are made of lumber that 
is not thoroughly seasoned, and if they lie in our locality for 
a few months without being made up, it is almost impossible 
to put them together without splitting. The dovetails will not 
fit any more. 

Mr. Hatch—I would like to say one word agaiast poplar 
shipping-cases. They do not look good; they do not ship 
good, and I do not think they are good. They split, and don’t 
present a good appearance. I would rather have pine than 
poplar any time. 

At this point it was moved, seconded and carried that the 
regular business of th@onvention be closed with to-night’s 
session. 

Ex-Gov. Alvin Sagnd@ers, of Nebraska, an old-time bee- 
keeper, and the only war governor of Nebraska now living, 
was then introduced tu the convention. by Pres. York, and 
spoke briefly as follows: 


SHORT ADDRESS BY EX-GOV. SAUNDERS. 


I did not come here to teach anybody. I want you to un- 
derstand that 1 am here as a scholar myself,and a pretty 
new one at that. I take a great interestin this work that is 
in the minds of those who are here. I should have liked to 
be with you from the beginning of your proceedings, but I 
regret that I have been busy with some other matters which 
made it impossible. 

Ihave never attended a meeting of persons connected 
with this kind of work that I did not find some pretty good 
citizens, and I feel myself honored to be associated with this 
class of people. I havea little farm and have some bees on 
it, and produce a little honey for our own use, and may be for 
the use of my neighbors, sometimes; but I don’t boast of that 
atall. I know very little about the business. I am only a 
scholar myself, as I say, and am here to be taught by others, 
rather than to try to teach you; therefore, [ shall not try to 
teach you, but shall just simply try to thank you for the good 
your visit hasdone me. We are gladtosee you. Many States 
are represented in this meeting, and we of Omaha are proud of 
that, and we are proud of the character of the men who rep- 
resent ourown State. You have never seen a Nebraskan who 
was not proud of his State. 

Dr. Mason—Nor an Ohioan, either. 

Mr. Saunders—No, nor an Ohioan. When we Nebraskans 
want to get office, we go back to Ohio forit. [Laughter.] 

Dr. Mason—W. J. Bryan didn’t go to Ohio, and he got 
left. 

Mr. Saunders—Now I came here, as I say, to gather in- 
formation from you. When I go home, my folks will say that 
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I have been at the convention, and that I ought to be able to 
teach them. But I have nothing to say to you beyond thank- 
ing you for being here, and for giving me an opportunity of 
making your acquaintance, as I hope 1 shall do with some of 
you who are in this line of business, which I know is honor- 
able, and which dates back thousands of years, when they tell 
us that honey was good, and when the comb was as sweet as 
itis now, I suppose. It is a business which is probably as 
long in the hands of the people as any other business on earth ; 
so we feel now that we have got nothing new—that we are 
not experimenting with something that is entirely new, and 
belonging to this century, but something that is old, and that 
has been brought down to us from antiquity. .And this busi- 
ness seems as much the women’s business as it is the men’s. 
I think the women do more to cultivate and help it along than 
the men do, and therefore I say it is a woman’s business 
rather more than a man’s. I say to our people, ‘‘It is your 
business, not mine. I will take the honey, but taking care of 
the bees is your business.” | Laughter. } 

Well, I must say again that I am gratified to be here, and 
gratified to see so many of you here at this convention. I 
hope you will enjoy yourselves while you are here. We have 
some good men connected with this business in our own State, 
and I hope you have made their acquaintance, too. You can 
rely upon it that they will do all they can to make your visit 
pleasant, and the rest of us will try to do the same thing. 
[ Applause. | 

Pres. York—I am sure we all appreciate the kind words 
of Gov. Saunders. He is the only war governor of Nebraska 
now living, and a man whom it does us good to meet and to 
have speak to us. 


(Continued next week.] 


























Fertilization of Flowers—Should Bee-Keepers 
Pay for It? 


BY G. M. DOOLITTLE. 


A short time ago, when at our country store purchasing 
supplies for household use, a somewhat miserly farmer ab- 
ruptly stept up to me and said: 

‘* Mr. Doolittle, I want you to brihg me up 10 boxes of 
honey to pay for what your bees got from my buckwheat field 
when it was in blossom. There weré thousands of your bees 
there at work'on that field, and I think it no more than right 
that you bring me 10 boxes, and 100 would be more nearly 
the amount it would take to make me good.” 

While he was thus saying, the reply I should make was 
telegrapht to my brain like a flash, so as soon as he had done 
speaking I said: ’ 

‘* See here, Mr. P., I have charged to you on my book ac- 
count $25.00 for the use of my bees in fertilizing the flowers 
upon that buckwheat field, and when you come down to pay 
me what you rightfully owe me, I will make you a present of 
10 boxes of buckwheat honey.” 

It would have done any apiarist good to have seen him 
open his eyes and mouth at the same time, and after his as- 
tonishment had somewhat subsided, he askt, ‘‘ Do you really 
think that your bees helpt my buckwheat field any ?” 

** Most assuredly I do,” was my reply; ‘‘and I wish to tell 
you that there is nota particle of doubt that the great and 
first purpose for which bees were created was for aiding in the 
fertilization of flowers of different kinds; the honey part as a 
food and as a delicacy for man, coming in as secondary, altho 
but few think of the matter in this way. 

I saw at once that I had created an impression on his 


mind which would be twice as lasting as would have been the 


10 boxes of honey had J given them to him; and I advise 
every bee-keeper, when they see some one who appears to be 
a little jealous regarding bees working on the flowers on their 
land, to preach this truthful doctrine to them. Yea, preach it 
every time you get a chance, as I did afew years ago while 
riding on a crowded stage-coach some distance from home. 
One of the passengers began a tirade against the bees of a 
certain bee-keeper who lived in his vicinity, telling how they 
were injuring the fruit in his section, and how the farmers 
about him could not secure a large yield of buckwheat, very 
often, on account of the bees kept by this man sucking out all 





of the honey nature provided for the maturing of this grain 
while the berry was in the embryo form in the blossom. ~ 

When he had finisht speaking he showed by his counte. 
nance that he thought his wisdom along these lines much 
superior to that of the other passengers; and from different 
remarks it appeared that the most of those about him endors; 
what he said. There was no one in the stage whom I knew o, 
who knew me, so I saw that I had achance to correct a wrong 
impression without being accused of selfishness on my part: 
consequently, in substance, I said that I did not consider the 
ideas advanced by the gentleman as sound; that I belieyeg 
the honey was placed in flowers for the express purpose of ep. 
ticing them to plants whose flowers needed the bees for fert;. 
lization purposes. To this end, I continued, we find honey, or 
nectar, secreted only in such flowers as are incapable of gelt- 
fertilization; while those capab!s of being fertilized through 
the agency of the wind, etc., secrete no nectar to entice 
the bees. 

As an example, we see wheat, oats, barley, corn, and cer. 
tain grasses, all capable of being fertilized by the rustling of 
their stalks by the gentle breeze, and none of these secrete 
honey, as all of you know, altho there are afew who claim 
that bees secure honey from corn. Then there are all of the 
clovers, all of the squash and other vine family, buckwheat, 
and nearly all fruit-bloom, none of which are capable of being 
fertilized through the process applicable to the first. Al! these 
last named, secrete honey for the sole purpose of enticing bees, 
flies, etc., for their fertilization, so that they may mature seed 
that the species may be perpetuated. And the same thing 
holds good with the trees of the forest, hence the claim put 
forth by some, that the bees injure fruit by taking nectar out 
of the blossoms, is a false one. 

I then told them of the law a few jealous persons suc- 
ceeded in getting past in a township in Massachusetts, banish- 
ing bees from that town; how the result was that little or no 
fruit developt in the interior of that township, while al! along 
the boundary fruit was as plentiful as ever; and that, after 
this experience regarding their folly, they were glad to wel- 
come the bees back again, when they again had fruit as 
formerly. 

I also told them of the importation of bumble-bees into 
Australia so that the seed of red clover might be raised there 
—a thing which wasimpossible to do till after these bees were 
Imported; of the noted squash culturist, Gregory’s experi- 
ments, by tying netting over the blossoms, when not a squash 
would mature, unless hand-fertilization was resorted to. | 
also gave other illustrations, when I had all (except the man 
who hated his neighbor so badly, and through him his bees) 
converted to my side of the question, and him looking very 
sheepish in the matter, without even a word of reply to what 
I had said. 

When men plead that bees injure fruitand grain by taking 
away the saccharine matter secreted for and needed by the 
fruit and grain in its development, they show their ignorance, 
and it js the duty, as well as privilege, of every bee-keeper to 
dispel this mist of ignorance which is generally begotten of 
jealousy. And unless we look well to this matter and educate 
in every place, and as often as we can, the day may yet dawn 
when we may be obliged to pay in honey for the part our bees 
play in the fertilization of flowers, as was demanded of me by 
the farmer. Onondaga Co., N. Y. 


Preparing Bees for Winter—Sunflower Smoke. 
BY J. A. GOLDEN. 


Our fall honey-flow has just closed, and all hived bees are 
well provided with winter stores, but it requires vigilance to 
keep the wood’s bees from cleaning out whole apiaries. There 
are quite a number of trees within a few hundred yards from 
us, containing bees, which cannot be secured, tho a number 
have been cut by our sports. 

1 am now preparing my bees for winter, and will give the 
method I use, and if there is any better wintering method! 
would like to read it through the American Bee Journal. 

At the close of the fall flow all supers and fixtures are re 
moved and stored away, and each colony examined to see that 
it has a queen. ThenI properly equalize the stores by e%- 
changing frames, or a quick feed of thick syrup of white A cof- 
fee sugar, after cleaning the bottom-board and placing a 1}- 
inch high rim on the bottom-board wide enough to close the 
side-entrances of the hive, when the hive is set on, giving 4 
dead-air space. 

I scatter a teacupful of slackt lime on the bottom-board, 
which absorbs all dampness of the hive and bees during the 
cold season. This item alone is worth many dollars to the 
apiarist, if observed. Bees and combs are well sprayed with 
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mild solution of salt-water with an atomizer; the combined 
cover and feed receptacle is placed on the hive, then a half- 
body rim in which packing is placed; then I place on the out- 
side cover. Thus my bees go through our coldest winters, 
dry-shod, and come eut in the spring clean and bright—no 
diarrhea nor dwindling from a foul or turbid hive. 

In this method the bees. first, are insured against damp- 
ness; second, they have sufficient space for old bees that die; 
third, bees and combs are treated with a cleansing bath of 
salt-water; fourth, have ample ventilation; fifth, can be fed 
at any time without molestation—nothing equal to it for stim- 
ulating the queen for early breeding. 


SMOKING BEES WITH SUNFLOWER. 


Yes, Mr. Moore (page 595), I was aware that stramonium 
was of a narcotic nature, and that’s why I was led to try its 
effect on those high-toned bees. But, say, Mr. M., your good 
wife didn’t propose to smoke the stramonium to her injury or 
death? Of course not, unless she wisht to commit suicide. 
Likewise bee-keepers don’t propose to smoke their bees to 
death. A littkesmoke properly applied is humane; a great 
cloud of smoke blasted upon bees carelessly is inhuman; 
therefore, a little puff or two of sunflower or stramonium 
smoke has the greatest controlling power on bees of any smoke 
I have ever known. Try it, Mr. Moore. 


i Morgan Co., Obio. 


No. 2.—The Care of Bees for Wintering. 
BY C. P. DADANT. 


In a previous article, I stated, as a sine-qua-non, that a 
colony, to winter well, should contain a sufficient number of 
bees. I am now reminded that I did not say what this num- 
ber should be. It surely would be very difficult to state this 
in thousands or tens of thousands, and if I could do this it 
would be no better than so many hieroglyphics to most of my 
readers—I might say to all of them, for no one can make 
even an approximate guess at the number of bees a hive con- 
tains. 

It will be much easier to say that I would have bees on 
not less than five combs when they are clustered, or imbricated 
together, on a frosty morning, and the clusters should extend 
for over one-half of the lengthof thecombs. A strong colony, 
in a very good season, often covers the greater part of its 
combs below the honey, and itis a very good sign when you 
raise the super, or the cloth, or the honey-board, from the 
body, to see the bees clustered a little way down from the top 
of the combs. At the bottom they will, if healthy, reach clear 
down to the alighting-board, and will be on the alert at a min- 
ute’s notice. 

The hive had best be reduced to the size of the colony, for 
itis worse than useless to have a lot of empty comb, perhaps 
containing neither bees nor honey, at one side or the other. 
For this reason, with the large hives that we use, we always 
have a division-board, or dummy, which may be moved up 
when the useless combs are removed, so as to reduce the size 
of the hive, if needed, to a proportionate size to the strength 
of the colony. The dry combs are removed to the honey- 
house and put away for future use, and the empty space on 
the side is filled with warmth-retaining and moisture-absorb- 
ing materials. If we cannot increase the strength of our 
colony, it is at least a good plan to reduce the size of the hive 
to fit it, in such a way as this. But the strong colonies, cover- 
ing every comb, are much to be preferred. 


Now comes the question of food. If a sufficient number 
of bees is absolutely necessary to a safe wintering, it is 
equally evident that enough food must be had, andin an 
available position, in reach of the bees. Twenty-five pounds 
of honey is considered sufficient, in an ordinary winter, for 
the needs of a colony. With large hives we would place this 
amount as a minimum, and would say 25 to 40 pounds. A 
much smaller amount may suffice, and we have reliable re- 
ports from experts showing that a colony, wintered in the 
cellar, may be brought through with as ttle as five or six 
pounds; but I would counsel no one to try 


_ First, the trials that have been made, resulted in so 
light a consumption were only for the time which the bees 
past in the cellar. The hives and bees were weighed at the 
moment of cellaring, and again weighed when removed, but 
they had more honey than the quantity mentioned as con- 
sumed, and if it had been otherwise, some of the bees might 
have been out of the reach of the scant supply, and their loss 
would have entailed the loss of the colony. Besides, these 
colonies have already past through a couple of months of fall 
Weather, when put away, which necessitated some food, and 








this amount should be computed as well as the amount which 
they would consume when taken out of the cellar, between 
that and the time of the honey-flow, and this amount would be 
very much greater than either the fall consumption or even 
the cellar consumption, for in the spring they need food, not 
only for the adult bees that consume but little, but mainly for 
the young brood which requires avery great amount of food to 
reach the adult stace, and this brood-rearing must not be re- 
strained under penalty of having but a weak colony at the 
opening of the harvest and a consequent light flow of nectar. 

So, even if we winter bees in the cellar, it is well to have 
plenty of stores. Butl cannot help saying thatit is most 
advisable, if either the number of bees, or the quantity of 
honey, is scant, or if both are short, to winter in the cellar, if 
a good cellar is at hand. But more of this by and by. 

The third question I have in view, and which I consider 
as third in importance, is the quality of the honey. Perhaps 
this has more weight than many would imagine. The experi- 
enced apiarist who has seen his bees die by the hundreds of 
colonies by the foul and filthy disease—diarrhea—is very 
eager on this point, and dreads above all things the harvesting 
of fruit-juices, or unripe honey, in late falls. Fruit-juices, 
grape-juice and apple-juice, principally, are the worst supplies 
that the bees may gather, and the horticulturist, whose 
grapes have been suckt dry by the bees of his neighbor, is very 
much mistaken when he thinks that the apiaristis getting 
rich at his expense. Itis just the other way, and the dam- 
aged grapes, or the cider-mill, have caused more loss of bees 
than almost any other single mishap that bees may encounter. 

So the horticulturist and the apiarist should go hand in 
hand, for their interests are identical, and the loss of one Is 
balanced by the loss of the other, both in the fall and in the 
spring, for it is well known that when the weather is ugly and 
the bees cannot visit the apple-bloom in May, the prospect of 
an apple crop is very poor. Weare glad to see that, as peo- 
ple become more enlightened, they become aware of these 
facts, and the strife that used to exist between these two 
branches of farming is fast becoming a thing of the past. No 
one can appreciate this better than ourselves, for we are 
grape-growers here, now, on a large scale, and it is because 
we found it necessary to convince our neighbors that they 
were mistaken in imagining the existence of antagonism be- 
tween fruit-growing and bee-culture, through the imaginary 
depredations of the bees. 

But | have deviated from my subject in such a way-that I 
am now compelled to leave further consideration of the ques- 
tion of honey for wintering for a later article. 

Hancock Co., Ill. 








CONDUCTED BY 
DR. O. O. MILLER, MARENGO, ILL, 
(Questions may be mailed to the Bee Journal, or to Dr. Miller direct. ] 








Wax-Rendering Arrangement—W ax-Press. 


1. Fora large apiary of say 200 colonies, what method 
of rendering cappings into wax would you recommend ? 

2. I have used both the Doolittle and Boardman solar ex- 
tractors. The former is too small and the latter not alto- 
gether satisfactory. With the Boardman, after a day’s ex- 
posure to the sun, the honey in the cappings gets almost black, 
The contents of the extractor connot be removed, on account 
of the multitude of bees that would get killed, until bees have 
ceast flying. It is not convenient for metotake the Board- 
man into the honey-house. The wax and black refuse are so 
mixt that it is always necessary to remelt the wax so obtained.” 
Can you recommend a solar extractor that is so constructed 
that it willin one operation effectually separate wax, honey 
and refuse? 

3. What is a wax-press, and how made and workt? 

JAMAICA. 

ANSWERS.—1. Probably nothing would suit you’ better 
than a large solar extractor. 

2. I don’t know of any particular extractor that would 
exactly meet your wants, but you would do well to try the sort 
of receptacle used by Rauchfuss Brothers. Instead of there 
being one single place for the honey and wax to go, the re- 
ceptacie is divided into apartments so as to make a series of 
receptacles. Everything goes into the first receptacle until it 
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is filled, then it overflows into the second receptacle, that into 
the third, and soon. That gives achance for impurities to 
settle, much as they do when a large body of wax is allowed 
to cool very slowly, this latter being the plan used to cleanse 
wax very largely. It appears that you have more heat from 
the sun than is desirable. Can you not reduce the heat, and 
thus save the honey from being darkened ? A coating of some 
kind of whitewash on the glass might help (what do saloon- 
keepers use on their windows ?), or some cloth laid over. If 
that does not work satisfactorily, you might allow the sun its 
full force and reduce the heat in the receptacle by giving air 
to it by means of one or more screened openings directly near 
the receptacle. 

3. Perhaps the wax-press is one used across the water, 
the exact construction of which I cannot give, but the princi- 
ple is to have a press inside another vessel, the latter or larger 
vessel containing water and steam, thus keeping the press and 
its contents constantly warm. 


<2 + 


Packing Bees for Winter. 


I keep my bees in the ‘‘Champion ” chaff hive. Do you 
think they will be too warm if I put them in a dry-goods box 
and fill up the space with straw ? MICHIGAN. 


ANSWER.—No danger of their being too warm. The 
danger of too much packing is hardly that it makes bees too 
warm, but that they will be too cold when it comes a warm 
day. When a warm day comes, it takes longer for the heat to 
work through thick packing than through a thin wall. 


a + 


What to Do with Partly-Filled Sections. 


Those sections or one-pound boxes that are from \ to % 
filled, and capt, and the remainder uncapt—what should be 
done with them to bring in the greatest returns ? 

SUBSCRIBER. 

ANSWER.—In most cases the best thing is to sell them for 
table use at a reduced price. For home use, if you are care- 
ful, youcan melt them. Melt them very, very slowly (if it 
takes several days to melt them all the better), then when all 
melted and cold, lift off the cake of wax, and the honey will be 
even better than when it was in the comb, for it will be a little 
thicker. 


> + © + i 


Preserving Fruit in Honey — Shiny Black Bees. 


1. How can I preserve fruit in honey, and still retain the 
flavor of the honey ? 

2. What is the cause of the black on all strains of bees, 
shining as if polisht (only since cool weather has started) ? 
My bees continue to gather pollen every day. 

SouTH ALABAMA. 

ANSWERS.—1. I’m sorry to say I don’t know very much 
about it. I have read of keeping fruit simply by putting it 
raw in honey, but have had no practical experience. You can- 
not heat honey enough to cook the fruit without spoiling the 
flavor of the honey, and I confess I’m just a little skeptical 
about raw fruit keeping in honey. Possibly there might be 
sach a thing as cooking the fruit, putting it in cans, and then 
filling up with honey. If any of the friends have had any 
practical experience in preserving fruit in honey, successful 
or unsuccessful, by all means let us have it. We know as yet 
too few ways of using honey. 

2. It is because the plumage of the bees has been re- 
moved. A bee that has followed a long course of robbing is 
likely to be thus black and shiny, and also bees affected with 
paralysis. 

= 


What to Do with Combs of Honey. 


I just commenced to keep bees the past summer. and have 
about 50 pounds of honey in brood-combs, after leaving 25 
pounds in each hive for winter. I have no extractor, and 
would like to know if there is any way to get the honey out of 
the combs without an extractor? If not, what is the best 
thing to do with the combs ? PENNSYLVANIA. 


ANSWER.—I don’t know of any way to get out the honey 
and leave the combs sound and whole without an extractor. 
But don’t you want to keep those combs with the 30 pounds 
of honey to give the bees next spring ? Each colony that has 
25 pounds for winter will probably beable to use to very great 
advantage another 5 or 10 pounds next spring. An enormous 
quantity of stores are consumed in rearing brood, and the 





likelihood is that every bit of that 25 pounds will be aj] used 
up before clover-bloom, and the bees will be going more or jeg. 
on short rations. A frame ortwo of honey will encourage 
them to greater brood-rearing, and every ounce you give them 
in that way will be returned with interest in the surplus crop 
By all means save those combs for the bees next spring. 


i 


Drone-Comb Foundation. 


Is there such a thing manufactured as ‘drone founds. 
tion?” Mr. J. S. Hartzell speaks of itin his article on the 
**Golden Method,” on page 6538. INDIANA. 


ANSWER.— Yes, I believe it has been made to a limited ey. 
tent, and also a compromise sort about half way betweey 
drone and worker. 


Feeding Bees in a Room. 


I have a few colonies of bees which I transferred about 
one month ago, and have them in asmall room. I gave them 
plenty of honey in the brood-chamber, and put a box in front 
made of screen-wire to keep them in; I do not let them out oy 
account of other bees coming in to rob them. I feed them 4)j 
the extracted honey they will eat, and keep them warm, and 
they work very nicely. The screen boxes in front are 6x6x12 
inches. What will be the effect on the colony by spring? 
(They are putting honey in the sections now, some of them), 
Will it weaken or strengthen the colony ? Iowa. 


ANSWER.—I don’t know, but should guess that a continv- 
ance of the treatment might result in death by spring. Feed- 
ing and confinement in a light place don’t go very well to- 
gether. Possibly they may pull through, but if they have 
enough to take them through the winter it might be better to 
stop feeding, and perhaps put them in the cellar. If they are 
in danger from robbers, instead of shutting them up entirely, 
allow a passage for just one bee at a time, and they can pro- 
tect themselves, especially if the entrance is not directly into 
the cluster but through some kind of a front or side chamber. 


TT + i 
A Dozen Questions. 


1. I bought three Italian queens, introduced them to 
three colonies of black bees July 2, and the bees killed them 
all. 1 waited for them to rear their queens, and learned that 
laying workers had set up business. The sealed brood is not 
flat, it stands up round-like, like little marbles. I have no 
weak colonies to unite them with. What can I do with them? 

2. Do you really think that it was laying workers? 

83. Will laying workers cause colonies to dwindle down to 
nothing ? 

4. Are there ever a queen anda laying worker in the 
same hive ? 

5. Which are the best bees, Carniolans or Italians ? 

6. What clover do you think would be the best honey- 
producer in this climate ? 

7. What is the best way for introducing a queen ? 

8. How much comb honey should one colony of bees aver- 
age per year ? 

Y. What kind of a cellar should bees be wintered in ? 

10. What is the best way to winter bees ? 
11. How far from the house should bees be ? 
12. Does a bee die when it loses its sting ? 
SoutH CAROLINA. 


ANSwWERs.—1. If there continues to be nothing but drone- 
brood up to this time, probably you can do nothing better than 
to brimstone them. That will save the honey they would eat 
before dying. They are all three or four months old, some of 
them older, and would be of little value even if you had weak 
colonies with which to unite them ? 

2. It is hard to say whether laying workers or drone-lay- 
ing queens, as the appearance would be much the same !0 
either case, and one would be about as bad as the other. 

3. Sure. 

4. Sometimes. But if a queen has begun to lay, you may 
pretty safely count on the laying workers closing up business, 
unless in rare cases where frames of brood are barred frow 
the queen by a queen-excluder, and in that case there wil! be 
only a single egg or a few eggs in queen-cells. 

5. Probably the great majority would say Italians ? 

6. I'd rather take the word of some one living in your 
part of South Carolina. If I could get no satisfactory inform: 
ation in that way, I should give a good trial to sweet clover 
and crimson clover. 

7. If you follow out to the letter any of the ways given !0 
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the printed directions sent out with queens by queen-breeders, 
you will be pretty safe. Your text-book on bee-keeping will 
cive you information on the subject, and on many others that 
wil] many times over pay the cost of the book if you study it 
aithfully. : 

” With almost ary way of introducing queens there will be 
occasional failures, but I’ll tell you a plan you may follow that 
wil] make a sure thing of it, if you are willing to be to the 
trouble. Take two or more frames of sealed brood, no un- 
sealed brood, some of it just hatching out, be sure to brush off 
every last bee, put in an empty hive and add acomb or two 
containing some honey. Shut the hive up bee-tight, and open 
it in about five days, making the entrance only large enough 
for a single bee if there’s the least danger of robbers. If the 
weather is not warm enough during the five days the hive is 
shut up, take the hive into some place where it will be warm 
enough. 

8. I don’t know. In some places the average will be much 
more than in others. In most places 50 pounds is probably a 
good average, and that’s a good deal too much in some places. 
On the other hand, some places may go considerably 
beyond that. 

9. The best cellar for you is probably out-doors. Farther 
North almost any cellar will answer that is well aired, that 
can be kept dark, and that has a temperature that will keep 
bees most nearly dormant, that temperature generally being 
somewhere near 45°. 

10. Probably out-doors in South Carolina. 

11. That’s a matter of convenience, circumstances and 
taste. Under ordinary circumstances, perhaps eight rods is a 
good distance. In some cases eight feet would be enough, and 
in some cases 16 rods would be better. 


12. If a considerable portion of its intestines come away 
with the sting it will die before long. If nothing but the sting 
and the poison-sac is lost, it will live perhaps some days, but 
I’m not entirely sure about that. It’s doubtful that it will live 
in any case as long asif it had not lost its sting. 


























Wax-Worms.—Gravenhorst advises to take the frames 
from the hive one after another, shake off the bees, knock on 
the wood of the frame with a knife-handle, and this will make 
the worms crawl out of their hiding-places, when they can be 
dispatcht. 

Greenhill’s Non-Swarming Hive is pictured in the Brit- 
ish Bee Journal. A space below the brood-nest allows a super 
of shallow frames. When these are partly workt out, they 
are put above and replaced by another set of empty ones. It 
is practically the Simmins non-swarming plan. 


Propolis in Different Localities.—Editor Root, of Glean- 
ings, has been observing in his travels the difference in the 
kind and amount of propolis in different localities, and ac- 
counts thereby for the fact that ‘‘one bee-keeper thinks the 
Hoffman frame an intolerable nuisance, and another regards 
it as the ne plus ultra of perfection.” He finds propolis much 
worse in Northern Illinois than in Ohio or New York. 


A Novel Method of Wintering was reported across the 
water some time ago, a weak colony having placed over it a 
loaf of sugar covered with a common flower-pot, the whole 
carefully covered over. The attendant success induced an- 
other man, reported in a French bee-journal, to try the same 
thing on two weak colonies, and they came through in fine 
condition. The moisture from the bees was sufficient toenable 
them to supply themselves from the dry sugar. 


Full Sheets vs. Starters in Sections.—It pays to use full 
sheets of foundation in sections in order to get the combs well 
attacht to the wood, and sealed all around, and also to get a 
larger yield generally, but for tenderness and fine edible qual- 
'tles Only a starter should be used, according to F. Greiner, in 
Gleanings. The editor replies that with starters more than 
half the combs will be finisht drone, and these will be more 
‘‘gobby” eating than comb honey from full sheets of worker 
foundation. 





Large vs. Small Hives.—Editor Hutchinson, of the Bee- 
Keepers’ Review, thinks the articles written in Gleanings by 
C. P. Dadant are not entirely relevant, as the discussion as to 
size of hives has been almost wholly with reference to comb 
honey production, and the Dadants run for extracted, for 
which the size of hive matters little if it’s big enough, while 
for comb honey the line must be sharply drawn between 
brood and surplus, and to get the right proportion of fine, 
white honey stored above this line requires skillful and pecu- 
liar management. 


A Simple Swarm-Catcher.—Besides a spray-pump, Franz 
Henkel says his apparatus for securing swarms is a birch- 
broom tied to the end of a long pole, a piece of comb the size 
of the hand being fastened among the splints of the broom. 
When a swarm is about to settle, the broom is held close to it, 
and the invitation is generally promptly accepted by the bees. 
If the swarm has already settled, it will move upon the broom 
if the latter is held steadily against the swarm. If the lower 
end of the pole is sharpened, it may be thrust into the soft 
ground of the garden, and thus save holding solong. When 
the swarm is clustered on the broom, it is lightly sprayed, and 
it can then be carried to the desired place.—Leipziger Bztg. 


Brown’s Honey-Strainer.—A very ingenious method of 
separating from extracted honey bits of wax and other mat- 
ters is given by F. E. Brown, in Gleanings, by means of what 
he calls astrainer. ‘* This is made of wood or metal, a box 
14x22 inches, and LO inches deep. It has two partitions 
which serve as a separator. The first partition is within four 
inches of the end nearest to the extractor. It is made fast to 
the bottom, but it lacks two inches of coming to the topof the 
box. The honey falls down into this smal] compartment, and 
then it will rise up to the top and run over into the middle 
room of the strainer. The second partition is placed within 
four inches of the other end of the box, and it will lack one 
inch of coming down tothe bottom. Thus the honey, in 
coming from the extractor, will plunge down with force into 
the first part, and it will then rise and bring all the wax with 
it to the top in order to get over into the second space. The 
wax and all foreign substances will remain to float on top in 
this large or middle space, while the honey will be compelled 
to run into the third or last space through under the second 
partition, and then up to the level of the honey in the middle 
space, where it will find an exit into the tank.” 





The Names and Addresses of al! your bee- 
friends, who are not now taking the Bee Journal, are wanted 
at this office. Send them in, please, when sample copies will 
be mailed to them. Then you can secure their subscriptions, 
and earn some of the premiums we are offering. The 
next few months will be just the time to easily get new sub- 
scribers. Try it earnestly, atleast. ~ 





White Comb Honey Wanted.—We are in the 
market for best white comb honey put up in 12 or 24 pound 
single-tier shipping-cases. We would like it to run about 11 
and 22 pounds, respectively. If you have what you think 
will suit us, please write, saying how. much you have, and at 
what price you will deliver it in Chicago. Address, George W. 
York & Co., 118 Michigan St., Chicago, Ill. 


—>-~-—— 


Langstroth on the Honey-Bee, revised by 
The Dadants, is a standard, reliable and thoroughly complete 
work on bee-culture. It contains 520 pages, and is bound 
elegantly. Every reader of the American Bee Journal! should 
have a copy of this book, as it answers hundreds of questions 
that arise about bees. We mail it for $1.25, or club it witb 
the Bee Journal for a vear—both together for only $2.00, 


—~t + 


Honey as Food is a neat little 24-page pamphlet 
especially gotten up with a view to creating a demand fo 
honey among should-be consumers. The forepart of the 
pamphlet was written by Dr. C. C. Miller, and is devoted to 
general information concerning honey. The latter part con- 
sists of recipes for use in cooking and as a medicine. It 
will be found to be a very effective helper in working upa 
home market for honey. We furnish them, postpaid, at these 
prices: A sample for astamp; 25 copies for 3U cents; 50 
for 50 cents; 100 for 90 cents; 250 for $2.00; 500 for 
$3.50. For 25 cents extra we will print your name and ad- 
dress on the front page, when ordering 100 or more copies at 
these prices. 
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NOTE.—The American Bee Journajadopts the Orthography of the following 
Rule, recommended + the joint action of the American Philological Asso- 
ciation and the Philological Society of England:—Change “d” or “ed” final 
to “t’”” when 80 pronounced, except when the “e” affects a preceding sound. 








The Northwestern Convention it is thought 
best to postpone until low rates are in effect on the railroads, 
as such are esential for attendance. It has been found over 
and over that unless reduced rates can be secured very few 
feel that they can afford to attend a bee-convention. As soon 
as we learn that general excursion rates to Chicago obtain, we 
will try to arrange for the next meeting of the Northwestern 
Bee-Keepers’ Association. 


tia 
> 


That New Bee-Book Offer on page 732 ought 
to ‘‘make your mouth water,” if you haven’t already one of 
the standard books on bee-keeping. Remember, that liberal 
offer will be withdrawn Dec. 10, and no mistake about it. We 
couldn’t afford to hold it open longer than that, as we expect 
that the edition may be exhausted before that time. Better 
write quick if you want Prof. Cook’s 450-page, cloth-bound 
bee-book for only 50 cents! Turn to the offer now, and read 
it—on page 732. 





————__——=>-e- 


Attention, Colorado Bee-Keepers. — Pres. 
Aikin, of the Colorado State Bee-Keepers’ Association, wants 
every Colorado bee-keeper to read this notice ; 


TO ALL COLORADO APIARISTS. 


The Bee-Keepers’ Association will meet in the Capitol 
Building, Denver, room 338, second floor, Nov. 30 and Dec. 
land 2. Never in the history of the Association have we had 
so large a membership and so much work done as during this 
year. There is important work to be done at this meeting. 
Your Marketing Committee will have a report of the season’s 
work. Last winter we revised our constitution and by-laws, 
and there are yet some more changes to be acted upon at this 
meeting. We will discuss Marketing, Grading, Foul Brood, 


Experiments, Solar Wax Extractors, Improved Appliances, 
Legislation for Bee-Keepers, etc. We expect help from th, 
Agricultural College and Senator Swink. Let every Colorag, 
bee-keeper who reads this come if possible, and if you canno; 
come, write of what most interests you,.and tell us what you 
want done. Write either to myself or to Secretary F. Rauch. 
fuss, Elyria, Colo. R. C. ATKIN, Pres. 

Loveland, Colo. 

We believe that the officers of the Colorado State Bee. 
Keepers’ Association have workt harder the past year fo; 
their organization than any set of apiarian officers we knoyw. 
If the membership, or bee-keepers, in that State would take 
as much interest in their society and its objects, as do the 
Officers, it could easily lead this whole country in apicultura| 
affairs. Let every Colorado bee-keeper attend that meeting. 


The Union and Comb Honey Lies.—Lately 
we received a clipping from one of our readers—a Mr. Irving 
—taken from the New York Evening Post, who enquired jf 
we couldn’t do something about it, as it was one of the com. 
mon lies that certain newspapers seem to delightin keeping 
alive to the injury of all honest producers of comb honey. 

We conceived the idea of forwarding Mr. Irving’s letter 
and the clipping to. General Manager Secor of the United 
States Bee-Keepers’ Union, with the suggestion that he write 
the editor of the Post, calling attention to the untruthfulness 
of the statements, and pointing out the injurious results that 
would foilow the publication of such misleading statements in 
an influential newspaper. 

Well, Mr. Secor acted promptly upon our suggestions, and 
here is his able letter of correction : 

Forest Crry, IowA, Oct. 29, 1898. 
To the Editor of the New York Evening Post.— 

DEAR Str :—A friend from New York has sent a clipping 
which he says he cut from your paper of Oct. 22. Itisas 
follows: 

‘It is a blow to learn that the honey of commerce is not above 
reproach. Its adulteration is, itseems, quite common. Glucose is 
one of the ingredients used for the purpose. Even honey in the 
comb is not to be accepted with absolute confidence, as the cells 
can be imitated in paraffine. An occasional diet of honey is an 
excellent thing for children. Its qualities are searching, and it is 
cleansing and stimulating to the system. It is a curious thing, 
that children will crave it and eat it ravenously for a short time; 


then turn from it entirely. When the period of rejection sets in, 
it is an evidence that the system has had enough.” 





I am sure you do not wish to injure any honest industry, 
and that you endeavor to publish the truth on all subjects. 
Your past record for fairness, and the high position the Post 
holds among journals, convinces me that it aims to be just 
and reliable. 

But that fact only increases the danger if an error by any 
chance creeps into its columns. 

I wish to comment on that sentence relating to comb 
honey, which says: ‘‘Even honey in the comb is not to be 
accepted with absolute confidence, as the cells can be imitated 
in paraffine.” 

There is a sortof ‘‘thus saith the Lord” positiveness 
about that statement which will prejudice lovers of honey 
who have never investigated the subject, and it is that sen- 
tence which I especially wish to explain, and, if possible, 
elucidate. While the writer does not say positively that arti. 
ficial honey is placed in the cells ‘‘ imitated in paraffine, 4 
reasonable construction would warrant that inference, aod! 
have no doubt the general reader would so understand it. 

This is not the first publication of such a misleading state- 
ment. Others have asserted that comb, in imitation of that 
made by bees, is made by machinery, filled with glucose syrup 
and sealed over by a hot iron. But such statements are usually 
founded on ignorance of the subject, or wrong motive, or 4 
desire to startle the public mind by marvelous revelations. lt 
is of the same credibility as that other wonderful statement, 
that eggs are actually manufactured, shell and all, so per 
fectly that no one can tell the difference except by trying 
hatch them ! 

When we realize the delicate texture and fragile nature o! 
honey-comb as made by bees, it will be easy to understand 
that it is a mechanical impossibility to make an article in im! 
tation of it that cannot be readily detected. 

The limit of mechanical ingenuity up to the present time 





seems to have been reacht when the septum, or base of cells, 
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is made of wax, on which the bees will construct cells and 
complete the comb. This is called ‘‘ foundation ” by the trade, 
and is made so thin thatitcan scarcely be detected from the 
patural septum made by the bees. Paraffine, however, is 
never used for this purpose, because this wax melts at a lower 
temperature than beeswax, and cannot be utilized for that 
purpose. The heat ofthe colony will melt it, and therefore 
ruin not only the *‘ foundation” but the product as well. 

Paraffine wax, therefore, is of no value to bee-keepers for 
this purpose. 1 

If your correspondent knows of any factory where comb 
honey is produced without the aid of bees I should be glad to 
be informed as to the exact place. There has been publisht, 
in ap influential and responsible journal, for years, an offer of 
$1,000 for one pound of comb honey made by machinery that 
cannot readily be detected from the genuine article. Noone 
has attempted to claim that prize. It is safe to say the thing 
cannot be done. 

But, some one says, glucose syrup may be fed to bees and 
by them stored in the comb. That is alsoimpractical, because 
bees will not touch glucose syrup unless starving, and then, 
of course, they are not in proper condition to store honey. 

So please tell your readers that when they buy honey in 
the comb they may reasonably expect to get something gath- 
ered from flowers by bees. Also tell them that such honey 
has nutritive and medicinal qualities not found in cane-sugar 
or glucose. 

If children were brought up on honey instead of cane- 
sugar and candy, the intestinal and kidney diseases common 
to our civilization would be greatly lessened, if not entirely 
avoided. Yours truly, EvuGENE SECcoR. 


We await with much interest the next action of the Post. 
Will they do the only honorable thing, and publish Mr. Secor’s 
plain and truthful letter, or will they ignore it, and continue 
to slander bee-keepers and misinform their readers concerning 
the best sweet known—pure honey ? 

Why wouldn’t it be a good thing for bee-keepers every- 
where to try to have publisht in their local papers, Mr. Secor’s 
most excellent letter to the Post? It would do untold good, 
we believe. 


—-o > 





The Next Ontario Convetion wil! be held at 
Guelph, Dec. 6, 7 and 8, 1898. As reduced railroad rates 
will be in force at that time, there should be a large attend-, 
ance, and @ good meeting. On the program we find these sub- 
jects and those who are to write and speak on them, after 
which general discussion will follow : 


The President’s Address, by M. B. Holmes; J. B. Hall to 
open discussion on the address. 

‘*Spring Management,” by H. G. Sibbald; D. W. Heise to 
open discussion. 

‘‘Summer Management,” by W. J. Brown; Jas. Arm- 
strong to open the discussion. : 

‘*Some Experiments on Wintering Bees,” by Jas. Fixture, 
of the Experimental Farm at Ottawa; W. J. Brown to open 
the discussion. 

“Rational Methods of Extracting Wax,” by F. A. Gem- 
mill; W. A. Chrysler to open the discussion. 

‘**Management in the Swarming Season,” by W. Z. Hutch- 
inson; A. E. Hoshal to open the discussion. 

‘Honey for Market,” by R. F. Holtermann; Mr. Gemuwill 
to open the discussion. 

_ “*Making Our Association More Useful,” by J. K. Dar- 
ling; Jas. E. Frith to open the discussion. 

“The Rascally Supply Man,” by J. D. Evans; John New- 
ton to open the discussion. . 

‘“* Thoughts by a Novice,” by Dr. A. B. Mason; C. W. Post 
to open the discussion. 

‘“* Management of Comb Honey,” by R. H. Smith; J. Spar- 
ling to open the discussion. 


For any further information, address, the Secretary, Wm. 
Couse, Streetsville, Ont. 


_ Oo 


The McEvoy Foul Brood Treatment is 
given in Dr. Howard’s pamphlet on ‘‘ Foul Brood; Its Natural 
History and Rational Treatment.” It is the latest publication 
on the subject, and should be in the hands of every bee-keeper. 
Price, 25 cents; or clubbed with the Bee Journal for one year 





—both for $1.10. 
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JosEPpH E. Mor@an, of Fremont Co., Idaho, writing us 
Oct. 27, said: 

‘*T have been taking the American Bee Journal for 18 
months, and have been very well pleased with it. I have 
found that it has not lost any of its merits.” 


Mr. G. W. Fassett, of Addison Co., Vt., wrote us Nov. 7 : 


**f often find a single item in the American Bee Journal 
that is worth all it costs for a year; and I think there were 
new ideas enough in Mr. Moore’s series of articles on market- 
ing honey to pay any one the price of a year’s subscription.” 





Mr. Frep S. THortneton, of Missouri, offers this good 
advice in the Progressive Bee-Keeper, on selling the honey 
crop: 

‘*There should be as much care used in disposing of a 
crop of honey as there is used in producing it; and we should 
not give it away after it is produced, for the wantof a little 
energy being used in its sale on the part of the bee-keeper.” 


Mr. A. O. Sutrron, of Shiawassee Co., Mich., wrote us Oct. 
26, as follows: 

** We had the misfortune to lose our store and stock of 
groceries and hardware by fire, Saturday morning, Oct. 22. 
It is a total loss to me. I am getting my cellar ready to-day 
to put my bees in.” 


While it seemingly may never pay to ** lock the barn after 
the horse is stolen,” still it?s a good habit to get into—to 
**lock the barn.” It pays to keep things insured. 


Tue SOUTHLAND QUEEN, of Texas, had these editorial 
paragraphs in the October issue: 


** We need a good rainin this ‘neck of the woods,’ and we 
must have it this fall or early winter, or our cakes will be 
dough for 1899, sure. = 

** We are still having it hot and dry, and we have been 
robbing the other way lately. We have just fedone of our 
out-apiaries of 100 colonies 1,000 pounds of sugar syrup 
and honey mixt; this is robbing from the pocket to help the 
bees, instead of robbing from the bees to help the pocket.” 


Joun H. MartTIN (Gleanings’ Rambler), writing us Oct. 
26, reported thus: 


‘*] have finisht up a fair honey season, and for a sort of 
holiday outing I have just started fora tour through Oregon 
and Washington. I don’t know but the Alaska fever will 
strike me when I reach Seattle! 

‘*P, §.—Please don’t allow that man to get off any 
more of his jokes about my discovering gold-mines.” 





Why, Rambler, we don’t see what wrong there is in *‘ dis- 
covering gold-mines.” We hope you will “strike it rich” 
somewhere, and then—well, send us some of it, if you feel 
like it. 


Mr. W. BrovesutTon CARR, co-editor of the British Bee 
Journal, wrote us as follows, Oct. 29: 


GrorGE W. York, Esq , Chicago, [ll.— 

Dear Sir :—You will, on perusing the British Bee Journal 
of Oct. 27, gather all that can be said of the sad bereavement 
which bas befallen our Mr. Cowan and his familyin the wreck 
of the ‘‘ Mohegan,” so I need say no more here on thejsorrow- 
fu! topic. 

I was, however, requested by Mr. Cowan, just before he 
left England for California, to say that you would no doubt 
understand why he was under the circumstances unable to 
call on you on his way South, but would go direct through 
from New York to California. 

If you are able to convey this intelligence to some of Mr. 
Cowan’s friends, who might wonder why he did not call on 
them according to promise, you will much oblige. 

Yours faithfully, W. BouGHTon CARR. 
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To Our Reguiar Subscribers—Now foriNew Readers ! 





6 Great 50-cent Offers—Each One Free!! 


On this page you will find six splendid premium offers, and we will mail your choice of anyone of them for sending jg 
$1.00 for just one New subscriber for 1899—and we will throw in the last three months of this year’s Bee Journa) 
free besides to each new subscriber you send on these offers. That makes 15 months of the Bee Journal to the new subscriber. 
Or, for sending us 4 New subscribers, as above, we will mail the sender all of the 6 great 50-cent offers. 





JUST READ WHAT THEY ARE: 





Offer No. 1.—Samantha at Saratoga. 
100,000 Sold at $2.50 per copy. 


This is indeed a feast of fun, by the only peer of Mark Twain’s 
humor—JosiaH ALLEN’s WIFE (Marietta Holley.) 


Read this Extract from the Book: 


And right here, let me insert this one word of wisdom for the special com- 
fort of my sect, and yet it is one that may well be laid to heart by the more op- 
posite one. If your pardner gets restless and oneasy and middlin’ cross, as pard- 
ners will be anon or even oftener—start them off on atower. A tower willin 9 
cases out of 10 lift ’em out of their oneasiness, their restlessness and their 
crossness. ‘ 

Why I have known a short tower to Slab City or Loontown act like a charm 
on my pardner, when crossness wuz in his mean and snappishness wuz present 
with him. I have known him to set off with the mean of a lion and come back 
with the liniment of a lamb. 

And jest the prospect of a tower ahead is a great help to a woman in rulin’ 
and keepin’ a pardner straight. Somehow jest the thought of a tower sort of 
lifts him up in mind, and happifys him, and makes him easier to quell, and pard- 
ners must be quelled at times, eise there would be no livin’ with ’em. 


She takes off FOLLIES, FLIRTATIONS, LOW-NECKED DRESSING, DUDES, 
PUG DOGS, 'TOBOGGANING, ETC. 


Opinions of Noted Critics; 
“Exceedingly amusing.”—Rose E. Cleveland. 
Carleton. “So exeruciatingly funny, we had to sit back and laugh until the 
tears came.”’—Witness. ‘* Unquestionably her best.”—Detroit Free ress. 
“ Bitterest satire, coated with the sweetest of exhilarating fun.”—Bishop New- 
man. 
Nicely bound in paper, fully illustrated, printed from new type 
and on fine paper. 370 pages. Postpaid, 50 cents. 


“Delicious Humor.”’—Will 





Offer No. 2.—New Waldorf Cook-Book. 


Over 1,000 of the very best up-to-date recipes for every con- 
ceivable variety required in the kitchen and other departments of 
house-keeping, by Mrs. Anne Clarke, the distinguisht student 
and instructor in culinary science, assisted by many of the most 
successful house-keepers in various parts of Europe and America. 
lt gives the latest and best methods for economy and luxury at 
home. Just the book for the housewife or daughter. Has had an 


enormous sale at $2.00 a copy. 380 pages; paper bound; postpaid, 
50 cents. 











Offer No. 3.—Cattle, Sheep and Swine Book. 
Fully Mlustrated—300,000 sold at $3.00 a copy. 


This great work gives all the information concerning the vari- 
ous Breeds and their Characteristics, Breaking, Training, Shelter- 
ing, Buying, Selling, Profitable Use. and General Care; embracing 
all the Diseases to which they are subject—the Causes, How to 
Know and What to Do given in plain, simple language. but scien- 
tifically correct; and with Directions that are Easily Understood, 
Easily Applied, and Remedies that are within the Reach of the 
People; giving also the Most Approved and Humane Methods for 
the Care of Stock, the Prevention of Disease, and Restoration to 
Health. Written by Dr. Manning. 

Every farmer wants this great book. 


Postpaid: 50 : 390 pages, paper bound. 
ostpaid, 50 cents. 


Offer No. 4.—Gleason’s Horse-Book. 


By Prof._Oscar R..Gleason, 








This is the only complete and authorized work by America’s 
king of horse-trainers, renowned throughout America and recog- 
nized by the United States Government as the most expert and 
successful horseman of. the age. The whole work comprising His- 


tory, Breeding, Training, Breaking, Buying, Feeding, Grooming 
Shoeing, Doctoring, Telling Age, and General Care of the Horse 
You will know all about a horse after you have read it. No one 
can fool you on the age of a horse when you have this book. ‘416 
pages, bound in paper, with 173 striking illustrations produced 
under the direction of the United States Government Veterinary 
Surgeon. In this book Prof. Gleason has given to the world for 
the first time his most wonderful methods of training and treating 
horses. 100,000 sold at $3.00 each. Our price, postpaid, 50 cents. 


Offer No. 5.—Music, $5 for 50 cents. 


Four pieces New Sheet Music, which sell at music stores at 50 
cents each—$2.00; Three years’ membership in the World’s Musi- 
cal Association (regular price $1.00 a year), $3.00. Total, $5.00. 
We offer the whole thing at 50 cents. 

The four new pieces of sheet music are the very latest hits of 
this year; are regular sheet music size and quality, but the title 
pages are a new style of art, viz; Illuminated Chromatic designs 
in five brilliant colors. 

THE SONG TITLES ARE: 

** Do Your Honey Do,”’’ by THEO. Metz, author of * A Hot 
time in the Old Town To-night.’’ This latter piece, said to be 
his best, is creating a great stir, and becoming immensely pop- 
ular every where. 

** Queen of the Bicycle Girls,” by the celebrated com- 
poser, Orto LANGEY, by far the most charming Bicycle Song 
yet issued. 











.** Blossoms from Over the Sea,”’ by the distinguisht com- 


poser, J. P. SKELLY, a very beautiful Sentimental Song. 


**Hie’s Just Like All the Memn,”°’ by the renowned com- 
poser, EastsurN. Wonderfully pleasing to the Ladies. 


The World’s Musical Association is an organization 
having special advantageous relations with the leading music pub- 
lishers of this country and Europe, and being an enormous pur- 
chaser, it is enabled to supply to its members (and will do so) any 
music desired (at any time within the term of their membership), 
at such wholesale prices as are usually granted only to very large 
dealers. 


Offer No. 6.—The Pounitry-Keeper Illustrators. 


The four ‘* Poultry-Keeper Illustrators” are the greatest books 
on poultry subjects ever issued, and are a veritable poultry dic- 
tionary, covering the ground so completely that, having these four 
books, one needs scarcely anything more except “‘ grit ’’ to become 
a successful poultry-raiser. You cannot get such other books in 
the whole world, not even for $50 each, for they do not exist 
Were they given in another form and elaborate binding and col- 
ored cuts you might think them easily worth $5 each, but what 
you wantis not elegant printing, and in these we give you the 
value in information that you can make use of. They have cost 
much in labor and cash, but you get ail this value for almost 
nothing. We mail the 4 Illustrators for 50 cents. 








Illustrator No. 1.—Poultry Houses Brooders 
Coops, etc., 25 cents. 

Illustrator No. 2.—Artificial Incubation, Raising Chicks 
Testing Eggs, etc., 25 cents. 

Illustrator No. 3.—Poultry{ Diseases, Lice, Grapes, Moulting 
Egg Eating, etc., 25 cents. 

KMustrator No. 4.—Judging Fowls, Description of Breeds 
Mating, etc., 25 cents. 


Incubators, 





Those offers ought to bring usin at least 2,000 new readers during this month and next.§§ You could send in your ows 


renewal for 1899 at the same time you send in a new subscriber, if you wish. 
offers free for yourself, provided you send at least two New subscribers at tie same time. 


If you do, you can select any one of the above 
That would give you your 


choice of three of the offers—by sending your own renewal! for 189Y, and two new subscribers ($3.00 in all). 


Address, 


GEORGE W. YORK & CO., 118 Michigan St., CHICAGO, ILL. 
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BEES, HONEY, MONEY 


Queens for Business, — 
Supplies at Bottom Prices, 


“ Bee-Keeping for Beginners,’’ price 50 cents, 
ease the instruction. Price-List free. 


J.P. H. BROWN, Augusta, Ga. 
Please mention Bee Journal when writing. 





In the multitude of counsellors there is 
safety.—Prov. 11-14. 


Pree 
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 HATGH CHICKENS 


BY STEAM—wit» the 


simple, perfect, self-regulating 


Y EXCELSIOR sicuRaToR 


Thousands in successfui operation 

Lowest priced Ist-class hatcher made. 
GEO, H, STAML, 

114te 122 8. 6th §t.. Ontney, IN. 











Cataloz. 





44A26t Please mention the Bee Journal. 


sz) SEE THAT WINK ! 


g Bee -Supplies! Roor’s 
Goons at Root’s Prices. 
Pouder’s Honey - Jars, 
and every thing used by 
bee-keepers. Prompt ser- 
vice, low freight rate. Cat- 
. tree. sin fet v7 Pouder, 
ass. Ave., 
‘Woo! POVDERS 49" IxpIANAPOLIS, INDIANA, 


Please mention Bee Journal when writing, 


ANYCHE INTERESTED 


in Agricultural Pursuits can’t 
afford to be without the 


AGRICULTURAL EPITOMIST. 


Sample copy Free te any address 
upon receipt of name and address 
P ainly written on postal card nam- 
ing paper in which you saw this ad. 
Address AGRICU+S&#4L EPITOMIST. Indianapolis, lod 


26E26t Please mention the Bee Journal. 


BEE-KEEPERS ! pave Gatatog Tor tav8 
J. M. Jenkins, Wetumpka, Ala. 



























Please mention Bee Journal when writing, 









o _KEVSTONE OENORNING CLIPPERS 
te Quiet, Orderly, Gentle and Safe 
. 





animal is the one that has been dehorned. 
It means animal comfort and that means 
animal profit. This knife euts clean, no 
crushing or = It is quick, causes 
least pain. Strong and lasting, Fully war- 
ranted, Highest awards World’s Fair. Send 
fer free circulars and prices before buying. 

A. ©. BROSIUS, Cochranville, Pa. 













38K6t Please mention the Bee Jourual. 





PATENT WIRED COMB FOUNDATIOB 


Has No Sag in Brood-Frames 


Thin Flat-Bottom Foundation 
Has No Fishbone in the Surplus Honey. 

Being the cleanest is usually worke: 
the quickest of any Foundation made 


J. A. VAN DEUSEN, 
Sole Manufacturer, . 
Sprout Brook Montgomery Co.. N. ¥ 


The A. I. Root Co.’s Goods “ietentte- 


Including their discounts for Goods wanted 

for use another season. It will pay you to 

send me list of Goods wanted. M. H. HUNT 
Cash for Beeswax. BELL BRANCH. MICH. 


Please mention Bee Journal when writing. 











A WASTE OF 











is never desirable or justifi- 

P=eable. It is worse than waste 
Vy , — ad to put high priced eggs in a 
poor, imperfect incubator. 


The MASCOTTF 


INCUBATOR 
not only prevents euch waste, 
#7 but turns failure into success, 
an — Regulates perfectly as to heat, 
’ ventilation, Guaranteed. Send at once for FREE catalogue. 


Mascotte Incubator & Lumber Co., Box §8, Bedford, Ohio. 
Please mention Bee Journal when writing. 
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Extracting-Frame Preferred. 


Query 85.—Please give the dimensions of 
super frame for extracting, to which you ac- 
cord the preference, giving measurements of 
each of its parts.—S. A. D. 


E. France (Wis.)—The Langstroth 
frame. 


Emerson T. Abbott (Mo.)—The Lang- 
stroth frame. 


R. L. Taylor (Mich.)—The frame used 
in the Heddon hive. 


G. M. Doolittle (N. Y.)—The same 
frame as used in the hive below. 


Prof. A. J. Cook (Calif.)—Size of 
brood-frames, Langstroth or Heddon. 


D. W. Heise (Ont., Can.)—The Stan- 
dard Langstroth, if for extracting only. 

Eugene Secor (lowa)—Half the depth 
of the Langstroth frame, or a little 
more. 


C. H. Dibbern (Il!l.)—As I extract very 
little honey I will leave this for others 
to answer. 


Dr. C. C. Miller (Ill.)—The same as 
frame of brood-chamber, except perhaps 
shallower. 

W. G. Larrabee (Vt.)—I usethe Lang- 
stroth frame for extracting, the same as 
for the brood-nest. 


Dr. J. P. H. Brown (Ga.)—I prefer a 
frame the size of the Langstroth. For 
supers, a half-frame. 


Mrs. L. Harrison (IH.)—The regular 
Langstroth frame. I have had no ex- 
perience with any other. 


J. M. Hambaugh (Calif.)—I use the 
regular Langstroth 10-frame hive su- 
pers and hive, interchangeably. 


P. H. Elwood (N. Y.)—I have no very 
decided preference, but think a half- 
story frame preferable—6 to 8 inches 
deep. 

Jas. A. Stone (Ill.)—I have never used 
any but the Langstroth frame in an 
upper story, with queen-excluder be- 
tween. 


Rev. M. Mahin (Ind.)—My brood- 
frames are 12x10 inches, outside meas- 
ure. My frames for extracting are 
12x6 inches, and they exactly suit me. 


R. C. Aikin (Colo.)\—I must sayI do 
not know, but probably a 5x16 frame, 
top and bottom %x1 inch, ends %x13¢x5 
—a standing, closed-end, close-fitting 
frame. 

J. E. Pond (Mass.)—I use the regular 
Simplicity-Langstroth frame. Others 
may be better in some localities, but for 
all around work I don’t think it can be 
*excelled. 


A. F. Brown (Fla.)—A hanging frame, 
17 x9 ; top-bar one inch wide and % 
thick; bottom-bar % inch wide and \% 
inch thick ; end pieces 4 inch thick and 
one inch wide. 

Dr. A. B. Mason (Ohio)—In the early 
part of the season, before the colony be- 
comes strong enough to occupy a full 
story as a super, I use frames the same 





Sweet § Clover 


And Several Other Clover Seeds. 


We have made arrangements so that we can 
furnish seed of several of the Clovers by 
freight or express, at the following prices, 


cash with order’ 
5b 10h 25b en} 


Sweet Clover ........ .60 81.00 82.25 .00 
Alsike Clover........ -70 1.25 3.00 5.75 
White Clover... ..... .80 1.40 3.00 5.00 
Alfalfa Clover........ 60 1.00 2.25 4.00 
Crimson Clover....... .55 90 2.00 3.50 


Prices subject to market changes. 
Add 25 cents to your order, for cartage, 
wanted by freight. 
Your orders are solicited. 


GEO. W. YORK & CO., 118 Mich. 8t., Chicago. 


ONE MAN WITH THE 


UNION COMBINATION 


Can do the work of four 
men using hand tools, in 
eng, Seene of, Mi- 
tring, bbeting, Groov- 


ging-up. Jointing Stu 
ete. Full Lineof Foot and 
Hand Power Machinery 
Sold on Trial. Catalogue Free, 
SENECA FALLS MFG. CO., 
46 Water 8t SENEOA FALLS. N. ¥ 


You Can Learn 
Shorthand at Home 


by our perfected method of giving Jessons by 
mail. Kasiest, simplest system. Send stamp 
for particulars. 


Eclectic Shorthand College, 


94 Dearborn Street, CHICAGO. 
39Ay1 D. F. HAYMES, Manager. 


Buy Your Sections Now 


while we offer them at a LARGE 
DISCOUNT, having added to our 
plant one of the most complete one- 
piece section machines, enabling us 
to turn out the most beautiful sec- 
tions on the market. By sending us 
a list of Supplies wanted we can 
save yous’%. KR. H. SCHMIDT 
& ©O., Box 187, SHEBOYGAN, WI8s. 


Please mention Bee Journal when writing, 


FREE FOR A MONTH. 


If you are interested in sheep in any way 
you cannot afford to be without the best 
and only weekly sheep paper published in 
the United States. 


WOOL MARKETS AND SHEEP »* * .* 


has a hobby which is the sheep breeder and 
his industry, first foremost and all the 
time. Are youinterested? Write to-day 
Wool Markets & Sheep, <= = Chicagce> 


COMB FOUNDATION “ Sra"ivecan. 
Working Wax tion for'cisn A Specialty. 


Hives, Sections, and a full line of Supplies. 
The best of everything. Write for Catalog, 
with prices, and samples of Foundation and 
Sections. 

BEESWAX always wanted for cash or 


trade. 
GUS DITTMER, 


AUGUSTA, WIS. 


























’t Sh is 
Don ovel Snow 
all winter from the lane, but buy Page Fence and 
bave a clear track No drifts behind our Winter 
Styles. Ask for prices. 

Pace Woven Wire Fence Co., Adrian,Mich. 
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A GREAT 3330 
COMBINATION OFFER 


COOK’S ‘“ BEE-KEEPERS’ GUIDE” 
FOR ONLY FIFTY CENTS. 


You ought to have a good bee-book, if you haven’t one already. Prof. A. J. 
Cook’s Manual, or ‘* Bee-Keepers’ Guide,” is one of the very best publisht to-day. 
It is bound substantially and neatly in cloth, contains over 450 pages, and retails at 
$1.25 a copy, postpaid. But we are going to make you an offer, for the next 
three weeks (positively ending Dec. 10), that will open your eyes. 
Here it is: 

To every subscriber who before Dec. 10 will pay his subscription to the Ameri- 
can Bee Journal to the end of next year (1899) we will mail a copy of Prof. Cook’s 
‘* Bee-Keepers’ Guide” for only 50 cents extra. Thatis really getting a dollar- 
and-a-quarter bee-book for only 50 cents. Can you afford to miss such a chance 
as that ? Address, 


GEORGE W. YORK & CO., LIS Michigan St., Chicago, Ll. 


Ho, for Omaha! 


A$ we have many customers in the Northwest. and believing 
they will appreciate the low freight rates obtained by purchas- 
ing goods from a railroad center nearer to them than we are, get- 
ting a direct through-freight rate, thus cutting the ag | t in half, 
we have establisht a branch house at 1730 South 13th St.,Qmaha, 
Neb., where we will keep a complete line of all Apiarian Supplies, 
the same as we do at Higginsville, Mo. With the quality of our 
goods, we believe most bee-keepers in the West are already 
acquainted. but to those who are not, we will say that our goods 
are par excellent. Polisht, snowy-white Sections, beautiful. straw- 
eolored transparent Foundation. improved Smokers and Honey Extractors, and all other first- 
clas sgoods, are what we sell. Kind and courteous treatment and honorable dealing our motto. 
On these bases, we solicit an order, feeling sure that 1f we sell you one bill of goods you will be 
our customer in the future. 

PROGRESSIVE BEE-KEEPER, 50c per year. “Amateur Bee-Keeper,” 25c. Both for 65c. 
Postpaid. Sampie copy of the PROGRESSIVE free. and a beautiful Catalog for the asking. 


Address, Leahy Manufacturing Company, Hig insville, Mo., or 


South 13th St., Omaha, Neb. 
Please mention Bee Journal when writing. 


26c Gash Paid for Beeswax. 


This is a good time to send in your Beeswax. 

pound — CASH — upon its receipt. 

PROMPTLY, send us your Beeswax. 
Address as follows, very plainly, 


GEORGE W. YORK & CoO., 
118 Michigan Street, CHICAGO, ILL. 


CCESS OR FAILURE 


tten depends upon the start. If you start right you have a better chance of success, ‘lo start fi 











We are paying 26 centsa 
Now, if you want the money 
Impure wax not taken at any price. 









eg “izht in the poultry business the buy Rellable Incubators and Brooders.i 
‘Tea | hey work automatically and cannot fail of good results. Our POULTRY BOOK, 228-pages. & 
S ig, tells all about them and a thousand other things you should know about poultry. We send 
>t for 10 cents, 


RELIABLE INCUBATOR & BROODER CO., Box B 2, Quincy, Ii1. 
Please mention Bee Journal when writing. 


Page & Lyon Mfg. Co. New London, 


—Wisconsin, 


Operates two sawmills that cut, annually, eight million feet of lumber, thus 
securing the best lumber at the lowest price for the manufacture of 


Bee-Keevers’ Supolies. 


They have also one One of the Largest Factories and the latest 
and most-improved machinery for the manufacture of 


Bee-Hives, Sections, Etc., 


that there is in the State. The material is cut from'patterns, by machiuery, 
and is absolutely accurate. For Sections, the clearest and whitest 
Basswood is used, and they are polisht on both sides. Nearness to Pine 








and Basswood forests, and possession of milis and factory equipt with best. 


machinery, all combine to enable this firm to furnish the 


Best Goods at the Lowest Prices. 


Send for Circular and see the Prices on a Full Line of Supplies. 


Please mention the American Bee Journal. 7Atf 


aa See Honey Offer on page 733. 








length as the Langstroth, and 4% inches 
between top and bottom bar. Whey 
populous enough, I use the full size 
Langstroth frame. 


O. O. Poppleton (Fla.)—I use and pre. 
fer my regular brood-frames. Dimep. 
sions are: Top-bar, 14 inches; eng. 
bars, 12; bottom-bar, 134%; these |g. 
ter projecting 4 inch outside of the end. 
bars. 


S. T. Pettit (Ont., Can.)—The super 
frames to be put on in early spring 
should be about 5 inches deep. The 
super comb I use for extracting contains 
about 180 square inches. It would take 
an article to explain why I use so large 
a frame. 


Chas. Dadant & Son (Ill.)—For the 
Langstroth hive we would use regular 
frame top and bottom bars and a 6-inch 
end-bar. In our hives we use a frame 
1% inches longer than the above, and 
of the same depth. 


E. S. Lovesy (Utah)—I prefer the 10. 
frame standard short Langstroth hive, 
about 16x16 inches square frame, 9 
deep over all. Itis easy to manipulate, 
and if run three stories with a good 
honey-flow it is always a success with 
strong colonies. 


J. A. Green (I1].)—The frame which | 
use for extracting is 17%x5%, Tina 
space 11 inches wide—about 1% inches 
from center to center. Eight brood- 
frames goin the same space. The end- 
bars are close fitting, held together bya 
wooden screw in the side of the hive; 7 
of them prest together measure just 11 
inches. Tops are %x134; bottoms, 
4x1. 


G. W. Demaree (Ky.)—For general use 
I prefer and use the standard Lang- 
stroth frame, 17 3¢ inches in length, and 
914, in depth. As “thelpers” in the 
honey storing season, I use. shallow 
supers, frames 17% inches in length, 
and 5 inches in depth. These shallow 
supers are sometimes given to weak col- 
Onies at the beginning of the honey sea- 
son; but generally they are employed to 
give the bees storing-room for the 
freshly-gathered nectar, while the honey 
in the regular supers is being ripened 
and sealed by the hive workers. 
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Report—Facing Honey—Queens. 


In 1897 I had no swarms and every queen 
in tbe spring of 1898 was two years old or 
more. I started with 27 colonies, wintered 
on the summer stands, which consists of 4 
bee-shed 80 feet long, 8 feet high, and 3 feet 
wide, covered with iron roofing, in one end 
of which I have an extracting and bhoney- 
room, 12 feet long. I had 23 prime natural 
swarms, and three of the parent colonies 
petered out. My honey crop consists of (0 
finisht sections, and 1,313 pounds of ex- 
tracted honey, making an average of 7 
pounds to the colony, spring count, and 
pounds of wax. With the experience 
gained the past season, [ believe | cat 
double this, next year, under similar col 
ditions, but there are hardly ever two sea 
sons alike. 

I notice a great amount of controversy 
over the propriety of facing cases of comb 
honey. f nearty always find all colonies of 
bees that I-work for comb honey and usé 
division-boards will make every section of 
the same grade or quality of honey, either 
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HONEY « FOR « SALE. 
Best White Alfalfa Extracted... 


ALL IN 60-POUND TIN CANS. 


This is the famous white extracted honey gathered in the 
great Alfalfa regions of the Central West. It is a splendid 
honey, and nearly everybody who cares to eat honey at all 
can hardly get enough of the Alfalfa extracted. 








Prices are as Follows: 


A sample by mail, 8 cents in stamps, to pay for package and postage. By 
freight—One 60-pound can, 8 cents per pound; 2 cans, 7% cents per pound; 
4 or more cans, 734 cents per pound. Cash must accompany each order. 


This honey is ABSOLUTELY PURE BEES’ HONEY, the finest of the kind 
produced in this country. 


(= We would suggest that those bee-keepers who did not produce any honey 
for their home demand the past season, just order some of the above, and sell it. 
And others, who want to earn some money, can get this honey and work up a de- 
mand for it almost anywhere. The Circular, ‘‘ Honey as Foop,” will be a great 
help in creating customers for honey. Address, 


GEORGE W. YORK & CO., 118 Michigan St., Chicago, Ill. 





we Our 1898 Catalog ww 


(ae Send us your name and address and we will take pleasure in mailing you a copy} 


G. B. LEWIS CO., WATERTOWN, WIS. 


Special Agent for the Southwest— 


E..T. ABBOTT, St. Joseph, Mo. 
Mr. Abbott sells our Hives and Sections at factory prices. 
Please mention Bee Journal when writing. 


All about It is simply marvelous 
INCUBATORS & BROODERS them. How WONDERFUL DOGS how the Scotch Collie 
to make and how to use successfully. Fully illustra- dog will learn to do your work for you,as wel! as 
ted in Poultry Keeper Lllustrator No. 2, 25 cts. Send protect your children and your home. Everybody 
for free sample copy of POULTRY KEEPER with par- pleased with ours and the prices. They are secured 
ticulars about other valuable poultry knowledge. as fast as wecan producethem. Write at once for 
Address, Poultry Keeper Co., box 10, Parkesburg, Pa. particulars to POTTS BROS., box 10, Parkesburg, Pa. 


Ctf Please mention the American Bee Journal. Ctf Please mention the American Bee Journal. 


PS 7 The Ram’s 
oO Worn... 


@¢@ Paper of 20 
pages— 


each page somewhat larger than those of the Bee 
Journal. The subscription price is $1.50 a year. 
It is one of the brightest and best publications of 
the present day. Its ‘Platform’ is: 1. The 
f Primitive Gospel. 2. The Union of Christendom. 
ZG 3. Equal Purity—Equal Suffrage. 4. The Sabbath 
— \ for Man. 5. The Saloon Must Go. Motto: ‘‘Have 
Faitb in God.” 
We will mail you a sample copy of the Ram’s Horn upon receipt of a two-cent stamp. 


OUR LIBERAL OFFER: 


We wish to make our PRESENT subscribers to the Bee Journal a generous offer in 
connection with the Ram’s Horn, viz: Send us I} WO NEW subscribers for the Amer- 
ican Bee Journal for one year (with $2.00), and we will see that the Ram’s Horn is mailed 
you free for one year as e. premium. 


Or, send us $2.00 and we will mail to you the Ram’s Horn and the American Bee Jour- 


nal, both for one year. 
GEORGE W. YORK & CO., 













white or amber, and the only honest way I 
can find is to put the 24 sections, when com- 
pleted, in one case, and place some of the 
smoothest sides next the glass. It is de- 
cidedly dishonest to put two colors of honey 
in the same case—if commission men do ex- 
pect it, the consumer does not. WerelI to 
go to a grocery to purchase a few pounds 
of comb honey, and he handed me some 
that did not compare with the sample next 
the glass, in color, I should demand, if I 
purchast at all, the ones in front, or Ishould 
walk out. What think you of this? 
I bad this fall, after there were no drongs, 
two colonies queenless, so I sent to a queen- 
breeder for two golden queens advertised 
in the Bee Journal as being a mated, 
and neither of them ever laid an egg; and 
during the time (about eight weeks) the 
colonies had dwindled beyond reclama- 
tion, and both queens have died. Honesty 
is the best policy, especially with the 
brotherhood of bee-keepers when unions 
are advocated. Queen-breeders — 
should send out what they represent. 
might have saved the most of the young 
bees in the colony by uniting with others. 

There are about 800 colonies of bees in 
this county, kept in a sbip-shod way, and I 
believe I have harvested ‘¢ of the honey. 

T. R. G. Wevcn. 
Morgan Co., Utah, Oct. 24. 


_ — > 





More Honey than in Previous Years. 


I see a great deal said of the light honey 
crop from all over the country. I have on 
my farm only a few colonies, but I got more 
honey than in any previous year from the 
same number of colonies. I took notice of 
the three best colonies, and got 120 pounds 
of comb honey. : 

I started out a few years ago with Italian 
bees, but most of the bees in this part of 
the country are black, and now mine are 
all hybrids, and are bad tempered. 

Here in the hills of Eastern Kentucky 
bees are generally wintered out-doors, but 
every severe winter there is more or less 
loss. MILTON McDowELL. 

Johnson Co., Ky., Nov. 4. 


Bees Didn’t Do Well. 


Bees did not do very well in this part of 
the county this year, storing only some late 
honey, which was yellow, gathered mostl 
from dogfennel and hoarhound. We too 
off 250 pounds of surplus honey from eight 
hives. HERBERT PRUNER, 

Douglas Co., Oreg., Nov. 3. 








A Report from Connecticut. 


Myself and brothers have bees in the 
same apiary. We had 19 colonies last 
spring, all in good condition, all havin 
wintered on the summer stands, part o 
them in a bee-shed open to the South, the 
rest exposed to the wind and storms of old 
Connecticut, her damp and foggy days in 
mid-winter, with the mercury up to 60 or 
65 degrees, and in 36 hours or less down to 
zero or five or six degrees below. 

Part of the bees are in the Langstroth 
hives, and some in the Simplicity-Cary. 
We had but five swarms the past season. 
Bees did not gather honey enongh to live 
on all through the season up to Sept. 1, and 
had to fall back on what was left in the hive 
from winter stores, altho white clover was 
never so plenty, but the dry weather kept 
it from yielding nectar. I bad two or three 
of the deep hives that had 40 pounds of 
honey on May 1. They gave me about 45 
one-pound sections to the hive, but some of 
the Langstroth hives, that had fully 15 to 
20 pounds May 1, did not even swarm or 
give us one box of comb honey—they barely 
lived. Lots of others in this section are 
crying the same story, within a radius of 
10 miles in diameter, for I am so interested 
in the bee-business that I talk bees and 
handle bees for miles around. 

Aug. 20 or 21, I examined some of my 
bees that I thought were good and strong, 





118 Michigan Street, CHICAGO, ILL 


and behold, not one cell of honey could | 
see or find. Others did not have more than 
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BEE-BOOKS 


SENT POSTPAID BY 


George W. York & Co., 


Chicago, Ills, 


Bees and Honey, or Management of an Aplary 
for Pleasntre and Profit, by Thomas G., Newman,— 
Phis edition has been largely re-written, thoroughly 
fevised, and is * fully up with the times” in all the 
improvements and inventions in this rapidly-devel- 
oping pursuit, and presents the aplarist with 
everything that can ald in the successful manage- 
ment of an apiary, and at the same time produce 
the most honey in an attractive condition. It con- 
tains 250 pages, and 245 Illustrations—is beautifully 
printed in the highest styie of the art,and bound 
nm cloth, gold-lettered. Price, $1.00. 


Langstroth on the Honey-Bee, revised by 
Dadant—This classic in bee-culture, has been 
entirely re-written, and is fully illustrated. It 
treats of everything relating to bees and bee-keep- 
ing. Noaplarian library is complete without this 
standard work by Rev. L. L. Langstroth —the 
Father of American Bee-Culture. It has 520 pages; 
bound In cloth. 


Price.® postpaid, 81,25" 


Mee-Kecpers’ Guide, or Manual of the 
Apiary, by Prof A. J. Cook, of the Michigan Agri- 
cultural College.—This book is not only instructive 
and helpful as a guide in bee-keeping, but is 
interesting and thoroughly practical and scientific. 
It contains a full delineation of the anatomy and 
physiology of bees. 460 pages; bound in cloth and 
fully illustrated. 

Price, postpaid, $1.25. 


Scientific Queen-Kearing, as Practically 
Applied, by G. M. Doolittle.—A method by which 
the very best of Queen-Bees are reared in perfect 
accord with Nature’s way. 176 pages, bound in 
sloth, and illustrated. Price, $1.00. 


A B C of Bee-Culture, by A. I Root.—A 
eyclopredia of 400 pages, describing everything 
pertaining tothe care of the honey-bees. It con- 
vains 800 engravings. It was written especially for 
yxeginners Boundincloth. Price, $1.25. 


Advanced Bee-Culture, Its Methcds and 
Management, by W. Z. Hutchinson.—The author 
of this work is too well known to need further 
description of his book. He 1s a practical and 
entertaining writer. You should read his book. 90 
pages, bound in paper, and illustrated. Price, 50 cts. 


Rational Bee-heepting, by Dr. John Dzierzon 
This is a translation of his latest German book on 
bee-culture. It has 350 pages: bcoand 
‘nm paper covers, $1.00 


Bienen-Kultur, by Thomas G. Newrian. - 
This is a German translation of the principe! por- 
tion of the book called BEES OF HONEY. 10.-page 
pamphlet. Price, 40 cents. 


Bienenzucht und ontspoutnanne, 
nach der neuesten methode (German) by J. F. 
Eggers. This book gives the latest, most ap- 
proved methods of bee-keeping. in an easy, 
comprehensive style,with illustrations to suit 
the subject. 50 pages, board cover. Price, 50c, 


Bee-Keeping for Beginners, by Dr. J. 
P. H. Brown, of Georgia. A practical and condenst 
treatise on the honey-bee, giving the best modes of 
management in order to secure the most profit. 110 
pages, bound in paper. Price, 50 cents. 


BWee-Keeping tor Profit, by Dr. G. L. 
Tinker.—Revised and enlarged. It details the au- 
thor’s “ new system, or how to get the largest yields 
of comb or extracted honey.” 80 p .;illustrated. 25c. 


Convention Hand-Book, for Bee-Keepers, ~~ 
Thomas G. Newman.—It contains the parliamen- 
tary law and rules of order for Bee-Conventions— 
also Constitution and By-Laws, with subjects for 
discussion, etc. Cloth, gold-lettered. Price, 25 cts. 


Practical Hints to Bee-Keepers — by 
CuHas. F. MutH. Also contains a Foul Brood 
Cure and How to Winter Bees. 40 p.; 10 cts. 


Apiary Register, by Thos. G. Newman.— 
Devotes two pages to a colony. Leather binding. 
Price, for 50 colonies, $1.00; for 100 colonies, $1.25. 


Preparation of Honey for the Market, 
‘cluding the production and care of comb and 
extracted honey. A chapter from BEES AND 
HONEY. Price, 10 cents 

Bee-Pasturage a Necessity.—This book sug 
gests what and how to plar itis a chapter from 
SZES AND HONEY. Price, 10 cents. 


Dr. Howard’s Book on Foul Brood. 
—Gives the McEvoy Treatment and reviews the ex- 
periments of others. Price, 25 cts. 

Winter Problem in Bee-Keeping. by G, 
R. Pierce. Result of 25 years’ experience. 30 cts. 


Foul Brood Treatment, by Prof. F. R. 
Cheshire.—Its Cause and Prevention. Price, 10 cts 


Foul Brood, by A. R. Kohnke.—Origin, 
Development and Cure. Price 10 cts. 


Hand-Book of Health, b 
Hints about eating, drinking, etc. 


Dr. Foote.— 
Tice, 25 cts. 





Honey as Food is a neat little 24-page 
pamphiet especially gotten up with a view to creat- 
ing ademand for honey among should-be consum- 
ers. The forepart of the pamphlet was written by 
Dr, C. C. Miller, and is devoted to general informa- 
tion concerning honey. The latter part consists of 
recipes for use in cooking and as a medicine. It 
will be found to be a very effective helper in work- 
ing up a home market for honey. We furnish them, 
postpaid, at these prices: A sample for a stamp; 25 
copies for 30 cents; 50 for 50 cents; 100 for 90 cents; 
2h) for $2.00; 500 for $3.50. For 25 cents extra we 
will print your name and address on the front page, 
when ordering 100 or more copies at'these prices. 


Commercial Calculator, by C. Ropp.— 
A ready Calculator, Business Arithmetic and Ac 
count-Book combined in one. Every farmer and 
business man should have it. No. 1, bound in water 
proof leatherette, calf finish. Price, 40 cts. No, 2 
in fine artificial leather, with pocket, silicate slate, 
and account-book. Price. 60 cts. 


Green’s Four Books, by Chas. A. Green. 
—Devoted to, Ist, How We Made the Old Farm Pay; 
2nd, Peach Culture; 3rd, How to Propagate Fruit: 
Plants, Vines and Trees; 4th, Genera) Fruit In- 
structor. Nearly 120 pages. Fully illustrated. 25 cts. 


Garden and Orchard, by Chas. A. Green 
—Gives full instructions in Thinning and Marketing 
Fruits; Pruning, Planting and Cultivating; Spray- 
ing, Evaporatior, Cold Storage, Etc. 94 pages, illus- 
trated. Price. 25 cts. 


The Hive I Use, by G. M. Doolittle. It 
details his management of bees, and methods 
of producing comb honey. Price, 5 cents. 


Kendall’s Horse-Book. — 35 pictures, 
showing positions of sick horses, and treats on all 
their diseases. English orGerman. Price, 25 cts. 


Silo and Silage, by Prof. A. J. Cook.—It 
gives the method in operation at the Michigan Agri- 
cultural College. Price, 25 cts. 


Lumber and Log-Book. — Gives meas- 
urements of lumber, logs planks; wages, etc. 25c. 


Maple Sugar and the Sugar Bush. by Prof. 
A. J. Cook.—Full instructions. Price, 35 cts. 


Grain ‘Tables, for casting up the price of 
grain, produce, hay, etc. Price, 25 cts. 


Capons and Caponizing, by Dr. Sawyer, 
Fanny Field, and others.—Illustrated. All about 
caponizing fowls, and thus how to make the most 
money in poultry-raising. 64 pages. Price, 30 cts. 


Our Poultry Doctor, or Health in the 
Poultry Yard and How to Cure Sick Fowls, by 
he ped Field,—_Everything about Poultry Diseases 
and their Cure. 64 pages. Price, 30 cts. 


Poult for Market and Poultry for 
Profit, by Fanny Field.—Tells everything about the 
Poultry Business. 64 pages. Price, 25 cts. 


Rural Life.— Bees. Poultry. Fruits, Vege- 
tables, and Household Matters, 100 pages. 25 cts. 


Potato Culture, by T. B. Terry.—It tells 
how to grow them protitably. Price, 40 cts. 





Book Clubbing Offers. 


(Read Carefully.) 


The following clubbing prices include the 
American Bee Journal one year with each 
book named. Remember, that only ONE book 
can be taken in each case with the Bee Jour- 
nal a year at the prices named. If more books 
are wanted, see postpaid prices given with 
the description of the books on this page. 
Following is the clubbing-list: 


1, Langstroth on the Honey-Bee........ 2.00 
2. AB OCof Bee-Culture.................. 2.00 
3. Bee-Keeper’s Guide.................... 1.75 
4. Bees and Honey [Cloth bound]....-... 1.65 
5. Doolittle’s Scientific Queen-Rearing. 1.75 
6. Dr. Howard’s Foul Brood Book... ... 1,10 
7. Advanced Bee-Culture................ 1.30 
9, Bienen-Kultur [German]............. 1.20 
11. Rational Bee-Keeping [Paper Cound] 1.75 
13. Bee-Keeping for Profit................ 1.15 
14, Convention Hard-Book.... ... ...... 1,15 
15. Poultry for Market and Profit........ i.10 
17. Capons and Oaponizing................ 1.10 
18. Our Poultry Doctor................00¢ 1.10 
19. Green’s Four Books................... 1.15 
21. Garden and Orchard...... ... ....... 1.15 
Pe BOs oo obo d cs ads eticks wt 4ceensck 1.10 
25. Commercial Calculator, No. L......... 1.25 
26. Commercial Calculator, No.2......... 1.40 
27. Kendail’s Horse-Book................. 1.10 
30. Potato Culture... ....cccccccccece 600. Se? aa 
32. Hand-Book of Health................. 1.10 
34. Maple Sugar and the Sugar Bush.... 1.20 
SE, Fe OI Gs i... esccicr nes tWictardnase 1.10 
36. Winter Problem in Bee-Keeping..... 1.30 


37. Apiary Register (for 50 colonies)..... 1.75 
38. Apiary Register (for 100 colonies)... 2.00 
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one pound, all told; others a little 
here or there, as large as a 50-cent 
piece. 


Patch 
Silver 
Iopened them again Aug. 27 


all were in the same condition as the ‘im 
before—lots of brood and bees, but no 


honey. The weakest ones I fed a litt, 
syrup. Some of the hives have 8 frames 
some 9 Langstroth frames, closed ends: th, 
Cary hives 10 and 11 frames. Golden-roq 
began to bloom and yield honey wel) oy 
Sept. 17. I opened the hives again, anq 
found all completely filled and capt over 
brood all hatcht, except a little in the 
center of the hive, and queen completely 
crowded out. I took five frames away from 
the nine, and three and four away from the 
eight-frame hives, extracted it, and gaye 
them back some empty combs, and now 
they have from 20 to 40 pounds to winter 
on, all others the same in this section. §> 
far as I have heard from, old box-hives that 
were as light as a feather are like lead now 
Now as regards casing boney: Have each 
and every case alike from face to back, be 
it 10 pounds, 100 pounds, or 10.000 pounds, 
When sent off to be sold, whether it be on 
commission or straight sale, do not repre- 
sent one thing in front, another at the 
back and out of sight. All dealers are not 
fools if the bee-keepers do think so, or at 
least some of them. FRANK L. GILBER? 
Litchfield Co., Conn., Oct. 26. 


- _—~<— > 


An Old Reader Drops Out. 


Iam going away for treatment, and have 
just sold my little apiary of 24 colonies of 
good grade Italian bees. I very much re- 
gret giving up them and the American Bee 
Journal, as] have been a constant reader 
almost ever since Mr. Wagner was its 
editor. Perhaps, if I can regain my health, 
and can find somewhere in the South a 
suitable place for an apiary, I might resume 
the business. JOHN S. SLEETH. 

Livingston Co., Ill., Nov. 6. 


— >_< — 


Rather Short Honey Harvest. 


Iam a beginner in bee-culture, the pres- 
ent being my first season at the business. 
The harvest was rather short in this local- 
ity, owing to the dry weather. We aver- 
aged about 50 pounds to the colony. 

I think that any one interested in bees 
cannot afford to be without the American 
Bee Journal. There may be others as good 
(I have not seen them), but I do not think 
there is any better. A. E. MARLow. 

Jefferson Co., N. Y., Oct. 25. 





Whole Graveyard of Blasted Hopes. 


Nearly three years ago I sold out at 
Canon City, Colo., and went to California. 
I purchast a ranch of 164 acres of land 
about 10 miles east of San Diego, at the foot 
of the San Miguel mountains. My princi- 

al aim was to engage in the bee-business, 

eeping poultry in connection with that 
business. I considered my location a good 
one. North, east and south the mountains 
stood with a hundred thousand acres of al- 
filarilla, sage, and a hundred other honey- 
plants, near by the Sweet-Water reservoir, 
three miles long and % wide; this not only 
furnishes abundance of water at all times, 
but also, on its margin, produces abundance 
of flowering plants during the dry season 
of the year. To the west are numerous 
eucalyptus trees and extensive orange and 
lemon orchards, with considerable decidu- 
ous fruit trees. I had bought, begged and 
captured bees till I had 100 colonies that 
were in good condition at the beginning of 
last winter. I also had a good start of 
poultry that was already yielding a profit, 
all together my prospects were encouraging. 

But in January an old enemy—the asthma 
—seized me after a suspension of some 
years. Now began a fight that lasted for 
months. I would only get able to be up and 
walk about the house a little when a new 
attack would drive me to my chair, where 
I sat day and night for weeks gasping ‘or 
breath. As the winter and spring past ! 
saw there would be no honey crop in that 
region; and if it was the best season Cali- 
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ia ever saw I should not be able to give 
— attention to my bees. In April, when 
all hope of rain enough to give us a honey 
crop bad disappeared, aman came along 
wanting to buy my bees. I told him he was 
the man I wanted to see badly, as I was 
sure we should not have enough honey 
gatbered to keep the bees over till another 
year. But he was sanguine, and I sold out 
to him at $1.50 per colony. I then sold off 
all | had except my ranch and went to Pas- 
adena, where I had a son-in-law. Here I 
spent two months without any improve- 
ment. [then went out to the mountains 
and spent a month ; but still my trouble 
held on with a choking grip. I then pulled 
out for Fremont Co., Colo., leaving buried 
in the beautiful climate of California a 
whole graveyard of blasted hopes. And 
here 1 am, poorer and leaner—but not yet 
cured of the bee-fever. L. J. TEMPLIN. 

Fremont Co., Colo., Nov. 5. 





Report for Past Season. 


Our report for the season of 1898 is as fol- 
lows: Increast from 87 to 95 colonies, and 
harvested 2,150 pounds of amber extracted 
honey. Bees are in good condition for win- 
tering. INMAN Bros. 

Midland Co., Mich., Nov. 9. 





Not Bad for an Off Year. 


I got 1,724 pounds of honey from 50 colo- 
nies the past season. Not so bad for an off 
year. I like the American Bee Journal 
very much. Henry K. Gresu. 

Elk Co., Pa., Nov. 7. 


Very Poor Season. 


It has been a very poor season here for 
bees. I got less than 75 pounds of comb 
honey from eight colonies. spring count, 
and increast to 12. Early flowers seemed 
to have no honey, but the fall flow has been 
very good. The bees seem to have plenty 
for winter stores; so here is hopes for better 
success next year. F. D. Keyes. 

Hampshire Co., Mass., Nov. 8. 








Using Tests for Glucose. 


Ihave used the tests for glucose on page 
674, as mentioned at the Omaha convention, 
to good advantage in the short time I have 
known them. Grocers here are retailing so- 
called honey at 10 cents a pint. The dis- 
semination of these simple tests will, in my 
opinion, do as much as anything in putting 
down adulteration. It is surprising the 
startling effect produced upon people by 
the tea test. It would be laughable if it 
were not so serious. I would advise 
bee-keepers to print these tests on their 
honey-labels. H. AvsTIN. 

Mercer Co., N. J., Nov. 1. 





Southwestern Wisconsin Convention. 


The Southwestern Wisconsin Bee-Keep- 
ers’ Society met at Lone Rock, Oct. 5 and 6. 
There was not solarge an attendance, as 
was expected, but there was an interesting 
meeting. There were several good papers 
read, including an excellent one on the 
Omaha convention of the United States 
Bee- Keepers’ Union, by H. Lathrop. 

The election of officers resulted as fol- 
lows: President, N. E. France; Vice-Pres- 
ident, M. M. Rice; Secretary and Treas- 
urer, F. L. Murray, of Calamine. 

The following resolutions were read and 
approved: 

The Southwestern Wisconsin Bee-Keep- 
ers’ Association at its annual meeting Oct. 
» and 6, at Lone Rock, feel grateful for the 
benefits derived from the State foul brood 
law, in the suppression of foul brood in the 
State of Wisconsin; and as there is still 
need of its continuance, this Society rec- 
ommends N. E. France, of Platteville, for 
appointment by the Governor for State 
fou! brood inspector. 

These memorial resolutions relating to the 
death of Thomas Evans, was adopted : 
WueRzAs, the intimate relations held by 





the deceast with the Southwestern Wis- 
consin Bee-Keepers’ Society as its Vice- 
President, renders it proper that we place 
upon record our appreciation of his ser- 
vices ; therefore be it 

Resolved, That we deplore the loss of Thos. 
Evans, of Lansing, lowa, with deep feelings 
of regret; that we tender his wife our earn- 
est sympathy in her affliction, and the loss 
of a faithful partner. 

Ttesolved, That a copy of the foregoing 
resolutions signed by the officers of the 
Society be given the wife of the deceast. 

The convention closed with music by res- 
ident ladies and N. E. France. 

F. L. Murray, Sec. 

Lafayette Co., Wis. 


———_____- +s. 


Poor Year for Bees. 


The past was a poor year here—hardly 
any swarms or honey, altho the bees are 
strong for winter. We had surplus honey 
from only one colony out of nine—I took 43 
well-filled sections. J. M. Harpine. 

Knox Co., Maine, Oct. 25. 





nscenincecengetsdlipi ann ats 
Exhibiting at Fairs. 

During September and first week of Octo- 
ber I exhibited bees, bee-appliances, and 
honey, at several fairs. Of course it is not 
neccessary to say that a glass hive and su- 
per showing the methods used to get comb 
honey was a great attraction, and brought 
me in touch with a large number of bee- 
keepers. Strange to say, there were quite 
a number who did not know there was such 
a paper as the American Bee Journal, and 
still a great many keeping bees in box 
hives. Of course, the premiums received 
for making an exhibit for the interests of 
apiculturists did not cover expenses and 
time, but I did it more to advertise my 
honey, which I am putting out myself from 
a door-to-door canvass. 

Joun H. DENYER. 

Northampton Co., Pa., Oct. 31. 
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Colorado.—The Colorado State Bee Keep- 
ers’ Association will bold their annual con- 
vention Nov. 30 and Dec. Lt and 2, 1898, in the 
State Capitol Building. Denver. The Horti- 
culturists meet Nov. 28. 29 and 30, our first 
day being their last. This arrangement will 
give members of both a chance to attend the 
other’s meeting and discuss common in- 
terests. R. ©. AITKIN, Pres., Loveland, Col. 

F. Raucuruss, Sec., Elyria, Col. 





Ontario.—The annual meeting of the On- 
tario Bee-Keepers’ Association will be held 
in Guelph, Dec. 6,7 and 8, 1898. Owing to 
the Guelph Fat Stock Show. the Gue!ph Poul- 
try and Pet Stock Show, and the Experimen- 
tal Union meeting on the same dates, there 
will bealarge meeting of bee-keepers, and 
each association will be a help to the other, as 
many are interested in all the different meet- 
ings. Allare cordially invited to attend the 
meetings. W. Coussg, Sec. 

Street,ville. Ont. 





FARM BEE-KEEPING 


Is one of the leading departments in the 
Modern Farmer and Busy Bee, the best 
general FARM and BEE paper in ex- 
istence. Write for sample copy to-day, 
and for clubbing rates with any paper 
you want. Address, 
Emerson T.’ Abbott, St. Joseph, Mo. 
A LOW CLUBBING RATE: 


Send $1.50 to the American Bee Journal 
office, and get both the Modern Farmer and 
the Bee Journal fora year. G. W. Y. &CO. 


WE TRUST THE PUBLIC 








and send them our Incubator on 
trial, No man should buy an incubator 
and pay for it before giving it a tial. You 
pay nota cent for ours until you have 











given ita thorough trial. It’s made so 
that nobody can fail with it, A child 
can run it with 5 minutes attention daily. It 
beat al! others at W orld’s Fair, N ash- 
ville and Omaha Expositions, The best catalogue and 
treatise on incubation published, sent for Seta, Plans for 
Brooders, Poultry Houses, etc., sent upon receipt of 25 eta. 


Von Culin Incubator Co. 5 Adams St. Delaware City, Del. 
Please mention Bee Journal when writing, 





HONEY and BEESWAX 


MARKET QUOTATIONS. 


Rea NPR Ne PI cel eal Niel rae 


Chicago, Nov. 8.—There is no change in 
this market since last quoted, honey of all 
kinds meets with good sale at prices then 
given. As this is the time of year when sales 
are most active, receipts are quickly dis- 
posed of. R. A. BurNeEetT & Co. 


San Francisco, Nov. 2.—White comb, 9% 
to 10%c; amber, 7% to 9c. Extracted, white, 
7 > ; ight amber,64% to6%c. Beeswax, 
24@27c 


There is so little extracted now offering 
thatit is hardly quotable in a wholesale way. 
Comb is in fair supply and is being very 
steadily held, altho with the demand for 
same almost wholly local, the movement is 
not very rapid. 


St. Louis, Sept. 9.— Fancy white comb, 
12 to 12%c.; A No. 1 white,10 to lle; No.1 
white. 9 to 10c.; dark and partially-filled from 
5 to 8c, as to quan, Extracted in cases, No. 
1 white, 6 to 64%c; No. 2.5%c; amber, 5c; in 
barrels, No. 1 white, 5%c; amber, 4% to 5c¢; 
dark,4to4%ec. Choice Beeswax. prime, 24c; 
choice, 24%c. At present there is a good de- 
mand for honey. Westcott Com. Oo, 


Kansas City, Sept. 9.—Fancy white comb, 
12@13c; No. 1, 11@12¢c; amber, LO@Llc. Ex- 
tracted, white, 54%@6c; amber, 5@5%c; dark, 
4%@5c. Beeswax. 22@25c. 

The receipts of comb honey are larger. 

©. O. OLEMONS & CO, 


Boston, Sept. 30.— Our honey market 
shows a decided firmer tone since our last. A 
few sales have been made at 15c for an extra 
fancy lot. while almost all sales ranging from 
A No. 1 to fancy now are made at 14c, while 
occasionally, something a iittle off, will bring 
aslowas 12%tol3c. We do not look to see 
any lower prices. 

xtracted. Florida. in barrels, mostly 6c to 
7c, with a good demand. Beeswax, slow sale 
at 26c for best. BLAKE. Scorr & LEE. 


Indianapolis, Oct. 3.—Fancy white comb 
honey, 12 to 12%c; No 1.10tollc. Demand 
fairly good. Tar-colored comb honey, 8 wo 9c, 
with almost no demand. Cloverand basswood 
extracted honey, 6%to7c. Beeswax. 25 to 27c, 

WALTER 8. POUDER. 


Milwaukee, Oct. 18.—Fancy 1 pounds, 12% 
to 13c ; A No. 1, 12 to 12%e; No. 1, 11 to 12¢; 
No. 2,10 to 10%; mixt, amber and dark, 8 to 
9c. Extracted, white. in barrels, kegs and 
pails, 6% to7c; dark, 5to 5%c. Beeswax, 26 
to 27¢c. 

This market is in good condition for the best 

rades of honey, either comb or extracted, 
The receipts of the new crop are very fair. 
and some of very nice quality. The deman 
has been and continues to be very good, and 
values are firm on fancy grades and straight, 
uniform packing. A. V. BisHop & Co. 


Columbus, O., Oct. 29.—Fancy, 14 to 15c; 
No.1. 12 to 18¢; No. 2, 10 to Llc; amber, 9 to 
10c. Receipts somewhat heavier, but demand 
improves us weather gets colder. 

COLUMBUS COM. AND STORAGE Co. 


New York, Oct. 22.—Receipts of comb 
honey are large, and there is quite a stock 
now on the market. While white is fn good 
demand. vuckwheat and mixt seem to be 
somewhat neglected, and quotation prices 
have to be shaded in order to sell in quantity 
lots: We quote: 

Fancy white, 13 to 14c; No. 1 white. 11 to 
12c; amber, 10c; mixt and buckwheat, 8 to 9c. 
Stocks of extracted are light of all kinds. De- 
mand is good at following prices: White, 6 
to 6%c; amber, 5%c; dark, 5c. Southern, in 
half barrels and barrels at from 55c to 60c a 
gallon. Beeswax dull at 26c. 

HILDRETH Bros. & SEGELKEN,. 


Detroit, Oct. 20.—Honey in better demand 
and better prices as follows: Fancy white, 
13@14c; No.1, 12@13c; fancy dark and am- 
ber, 10@1le. Extracted, white. 6@7c: dark, 5 
@5%c. Beeswax, 25@26c. M. H. Hunt, 


Minneapolis. Oct. 20.—Fancy white clo- 
ver comb is now selling at 11@12c.; amber, 
10%c. Extracved fancy white clover. 5\c.; 
amber, 4%@5c. Dark grades, both comb and 
extracted, not wanted at low press. 

8. H. HALL & Co. 


Buffalo, Nov. 11.—Strictly fancy honey is 
very scar e and held at 14c; occasionally 14c; 
but it must be perfect goods; fair to good 
white, 11 t» 12c; if much soiled, 9 to LOc; dark 
grades, 7 to 8c. Trade is good for all qualities 
and no large stocks in market. Extracted, 
5 to6c, Beeswax, 24 to 28c. 

BATTERSON & Co. 
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The Usual Fall 
Discount 3 3% 34 * * 


Is Now Allowed on Orders. 
If you want..... 


Shipping Cases, Crates, 
Extractors, 


Or anything else. write tous. Catalog 
Free. Sampte Copy 


American Bee = Keeper, 
(Monthly, 50c a year) FREE. Address, 


THE W. T. FALCONER MPG. COMPANY 


JAMESTOWN, N. Y. 


Please mention Bee Journal when writing. 


Apiarian Supplies ! 


Wholesale and Retail. 


A FULL LINE KEPT IN STOCK 
Very Low Prices. 
Write for an estimate on what you want. 


I. J. STRINGHAM, 


105 Park Place, - NEW YORK. 
Please mention Bee Journal when writing, 


CARLOADS 


Of Bee-Hives, Sections, Ship- 
ping-Cases. Comb Foundation, 
and Everything used in the 
Bee-Industry. 

We want the name and ad- 
dress of every Bee-Keeper in 
America. e supply Deal- 

ers as well as consumers. e 
have Dry Kiln, Improved Machinery, 40,000 
feet of floor space, and all modern appliances. 
We make prompt shipment. 
Write for Catalogs, Quotations, etc. 


Inter-State Manufacturing Co., 


HUDSON, St. Croix Co., WIS. 
Please mention Bee Journal when writing. 


= IF YOU WANT THE 


BEE-BOOK 


That covers the whole Apicultural Field more 
completely than ig hy: published, send 
$1.25 to Prof. A. J. Cook, Claremont, Calif.. 


"—-Bee-Keaner’s Guide, 


Liberal Discounts to the Trade. 
HICKEN MONEY ::: 


to get it; how to mate, breed, feed and 
market poultry. Cuts and plans for 
ultry houses and cost of same. 
many other things together with 


CY PHERS INCUBATOR 
which is sent freight paid to every purchaser 
is contained in our Poultry Guide, Sent cj 10 cts, 


The Cyphers Inch. Co. Box 50 Wayland, N.Y. 
Please mention Bee Journal when writing. 


California z+ 


[If you care to know of its Fruits, Flowers 
Olimate or Resources, send for a Sample Oopy 
of California’s Favorite Paper— 


The Pacific Rural Press 


The leading Horticultural and Agricultural 

aper of the Pacific Coast. Published weekly, 
pandsomely illustrated 82.00 per annum. 
Bample Copy Free. 


PACIFIC RURAL PRESS, 


330 Market 8t.. - SAN FRANCISOO, OAL. 
Please mention Bee Journal when writing, 












































21st are 


“s' Dadant's Foundation. 2 


Year 
Why does it sell We Guarantee 
so Well? 


Satisfaction. 
Because it has always given better satis- 


What more can anybody do? Beaut 
faction than any pther. Purity, Firmnes i ys 
Because he 21y¥ ARs there bave Pons "Te "pam No Sag. 
not been any complaints, but thou- PATENT WEED P : 
sands of compliments. SHEETING. MOUEss 














Send Name for our Catalog, Samples of Foundation and Veil Material. 
the best VEILS, cotton or silk. 


BEE-KEEPERS’ SUPPLIES OF ALL KINDS. 


LANGSTROTH ON THE HONEY-BEE, Revised. 
The Classic in Bee-Culture—Price, $1.25, by mail. 


BEESWAX WANTED 
RT ALL TIMES. 


CHAS. DADANT & SON, 


HAMILTON, Hancock Co., ILL. 


OUR MOTTO—* Well Manufactured Stock ! Quick Shipments |” 


SECTIONS. SHIPPING-GASES. 
BEE-KEEPERS’ SUPPLIES. 


We make a specialty of making the very best Sections on the market. 
The BASSWOOD in this part of Wisconsin is acknowledged by all to be the 


best for making the One-Piece Honey-Sections—selected, young, and 
thrifty timber is used. P 


ts Write for Illustrated Catalog and Price-List FREE. 


MARSHFIELD MFG. CO., Marshfield, Wis. 


Please mention the American Bee Journal when writing. 


Gleanings at Half Price, 


—r, Two Papers for the Price of One. 


We have made arrangements whereby, for a limited time. we can send either the Farm 
Journal, published at Philadelphia. or the Poultry-Keeper, publisht at puepeovare, Pa., both 
fifty-cent monthlies, and the very best in their line, with Gleanings in Bee-Culture, to 4 
new or old subscriber, both for one year. But the conditions of this offer are that the money 
[$1.00] shall be sent in advance, and that all arrearages to Gleanings, if any, shall be squared 


* The Ohio Farmer and Gleanings in Bee-Culture 
both for One Year for $1.10. 


We will send the Ohio Farmer, a dollar weekly, one of the leading agricultural papers of 
the United States, and Gleanings in Bee-Culture, both for one year, to a new or old subscriber. 
for $1.10, paid in advance, and all arrearages to Gleanings, if any, squared up. 


The Farm Journal is now in its 21st year, and takes the lead among all the low-priced 
agricultural] papers. It is packt full of practical hints and suggestions; puffs no swindles, and 
inserts no humbug advertisements. 


The Ohio Farmer is a larger paper, and is issued weekly, and is one out of a few really 
good farm papers. 


The Poultry-Keeper is monthly, edited by P. H. Jacobs, and publisht at Parkes 
burg, Pa. It has a tinted cover in two colors, and is beautifully gotten up. 


We se! 








Please mention the Am. Bee Journal. 














Remember that, in order to secure any one of these three papers,in combination with 
Gleanings, the money must be paid in advance, and arrears to Gleanings, if any, squared up 
These offers are very low, and will be withdrawn soon. 


THE A. I. ROOT CO 


MEDINA, OHIO. 





